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From Fraser’s Magazine. | shgot.’’ 


If you had taught your chicks to fly, 
SIR E. B. LYTTON AND MRS. GRUNDY.* 


they would not be so eager to swim. But it is so 


2 : . easy to say ‘‘ No’’—so easy to forbid the young to 
Even as Englishmen feel about England, even| 44 new books, just to save the trouble of exam- 


as midshipmen about the navy, so we feel about | ; 
Sir E. B. Silie: We like no one to abuse him | are Set end making up your mind: upee 
but ourselves. We have long disliked equally him | 

and his enemies. We used, till the appearance of | 4 
The Caaxtons, to hate his poetry, his philosophy, 
his history, his ethics, his indecency, and his 
decency. And yet we have long asserted, and do | 





Oh, Grundy, Grundy! wherefore art thou Grun- 
y' Whata noble English matron thou mightest 
have been, with children and grandchildren at thy 
knee, looking up to thee lovingly, trustfully, rev- 

|erently, for advice, teaching, true education, the 
now more than ever assert him to be a first-rate | ‘educing, bringing out, ai developing af tek 
novelist. Ernest Maltravers and The Caxtons are | batens faculties, nascent aspirations, instead of 
perhaps the two best novels in the English lan- | | sneaking about as they do now to all manner of 


guage, however great their faults may be. We | (forbidden book-shops in fear of the perpetual ‘* You 


wet . vight ns eo at both Sir E. 7 a aw xed | must n’t!’’—conceiving of a parent's function as 
and his enemies, for he can write novels and we | 'merely that of thwarting and stunting—like 


can't, which gives us good ground for grumbling | wretched snails, never putting out a feeler with- 


at him; and next, if we could, we should COPY | out expecting it to be rapped back into the shell 
just those peculiarities of his which Mrs. Grundy | “again by Mrs. Grundy’s maternal ferula. 


vilifies most, which gives us equally good ground) “ tronee, madam, and hence alone it is that your 


for grambling at her. | ancient enemy Sir Ek. B. L Ils hi l 
y Sir ytton sells his novels, 
She, at least, should mr abuse Sir E. B. Lyt- | as you tearfully inform us, for more than a thou- 
ton. She—the “ Gamp” of the West end—old | 04 pounds apiece. You have created the 
gnat-straining, camel-swallowing, fetish-worship- | demand. You can’t amuse your children, and 
ping, prophet-murdering harridan of starch and | he can. You may call him what names you will, 


buckram respectability, descended by the father’s | but you can’t deny that he does have more influ- 
side from the Scribes, the Pharisees, and Balaam | .io¢ over the Miss Grundys than yourself, even 
the son of Bosor, and by the mother’s from Mrs. | 


‘though you have been trying for the last twenty 
Nickleby and Madame Blaise! Absolutely we years to find out his secret, by snatching each 
will not let her speak, especially now that in her] f..h novel as fast as it appeared out of the young 
dotage she is getting —— well as twad- ladies’ hands, and carrying it up to your boudoir, 
dling, and strengthens her Billingsgate by astrong to lock yourself in and—devour it yourself. Ah, 
spice of lying and slandering. ven sad hypocrite ! 

Why, Mrs. Grundy, it is all your own fault. |” Woot a thorn in your side that same Mr. Bul- 
Sir E. B. Lytton would never have written as he| yo. now Sir E. B. Lytton, hasbeen! Don’t you 
has done, and the young Grundys would never | recollect the first appearance of Pelham? How 
have read them as they have done, if it had not you read the book, and cursed the book, not merely 
been hot se horine seathos ae because he gave a painfully-correct picture of your 
press stuil, whtie she starved her children on MSs | then triumphant fop species, though that was quite 
Edgeworth and the Elegant Ertracts? Who't— P ee 3 . 


a eee een sin enough for a young débutant—even a more 
out if we once begin on t Fy ste eee od ** painful’’ feature in Pelham in your eyes was the 
we shall never stop. It is a ‘* Curtian gulf,’’ as 


Ss way in which that superfine specimen of artificial 

—S. &. aque wae hag, 9 __| foppery was thrown into rude contact with all 
: Poor Mrs. Grundy * __ really all your own manner of thieves and blackguards, fighting his 
fault. If you will not give your children’s minds way throagh them, certainly, en preur dict 
proper food, it is no wonder if they go and find) ‘pig was in our eyes by no means the shallowest 
improper food for themselves. And now you 


: : moral of the book; but Mrs. Grundy’s nerves 
stand aghast, like a hen who has hatched ducklings, | .ou1q not aad it. Ae et. ue Bes bel eclan te 
cackling, twittering, screeching in vain as you y:. 


opie write a Pickwick and Oliver Twist, and show 
behold them swimming forth one by one on the astonished respectability how 
Bulwerean maélstrom. One would pity a mother’s 


feelings—i Close below , 
5 al they had only shown themselves a Welters the black fermenting heap of life, 
little sooner—if they had been ever employed to Whereah 6ar state is built. 


do anything except ‘ h the young idea not to . . : 
‘ er © s P ok y oe E. B. Ly It was to Mrs. Grundy, all of it, as flatly ineredi- 

e Caxtons: a Fami icture. ir t- . . ‘ H } iti 
ton, Bart. 3 vols. Blackwood oad Gens  Rdinburgh oy and | ble as it was horrific. Certainly the juxtaposition 
1349. of Bond street and St. Giles’, sleek decency with 
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scoundrel savagery, was a little startling—almost 
ludicrous. And the low scenes were coarsely 
sketched—the butcherly details of one chapter 
side by side with the essenced flunkeydom of the 
next, put ene somewhat in mind of the unrivalled 
bathos of a certain popular ballad of the time : 
His throat they cut from ear to ear ; 
His brains the y battered in! 
His name was Mr. William Weare ; 
He lived at Lincoln's Inn! 
It was horrible! and Mr. Bulwer’'s succeeding nov- 
els were horrible too. He seemed desirous of 
beating the French romanticists on their own 
ground, as he certainly had done the Minerva- 
press folks on theirs. 

After all, was Mr. Bulwer utterly wrong’? The 
horrible exists ; and honor to it. 

Yes, honor to the horrible; and to the man_ 
who has courage to give us a glimpse of it now 
and then. It is good for us to read horrible sto- 
ries, just as we look at monkeys, to see what we 
too might become—what we are potentially even 





now, if the higher power should desert us. A 
| 


SIR E. B. LYTTON AND MRS. GRUNDY. 


Still, we do sympathize with Mrs. G.’s 9 
When Pelham was followed by all manner of objec- 
tionable seraphic villains, Paul Clifford and Eugene 
Aram—copies, as we said, of the French roman- 
tic schoo]—yet, after all, infinitely less brutal and 
more manly, Mrs. Grundy became frantic. ‘* Vice 
made attractive!’ ‘* Villany excused by the 
highest virtues !’’ Pray, how do you know, mad- 
am, that they were virtues in any true sense of 
the word, these lofty aspirations of Eugene Aran 
and his fellow-rasealst The true answer to Bul- 
wer would have been—‘‘ These fellows are vil- 
lains still, for all their dreams and their dlague. 
Aspirations after intellect, learning, power, the 
beautiful—nay, after holiness itself, are just good 
for nothing as Jong as their object is only self. 
Self-glorification is the path to sham saintship, and 
to true raseality also; and that, too, in the very 
same individual, wherever the passions and daring 


are strong enough, the intellect Jarge enough. If 


self be a man’s end and aim, the greatness of his 
powers only inereases his capability of devilish- 
ness.’’ But Mrs. Grundy could not see that; in 


late writer in this Magazine gave it as his opinion | fact, she was worshipping “ intellect’? just as much 
that horrors were good to keep alive the minds of | 4, Mr. Bulwer did ;—she, in the mouths of her 


the drudging classes ; we consider them on the| popular preachers—he, in his Eugene Arams, 
whole as equally good for the idle ones. Who) And so she took Bulwer at his word, when he— 
would wish Oliver Twist unwritten, except Mrs. jf indeed he did—set up the learned murderer as 
Grundy! Reigns of terror, Lyons glaciéres, Span- | fallen angel. Besides, ‘‘ How,” thought Mrs. 
ish autos-da-fé—there is a lesson in them all. |Grundy, *‘could a man believe in heaven and 
They show us what stuff most of us are made of | he}]—have any spark of higher things in him at 
—when the paint is rubbed off. As the Yankee | all, and yet be a bad man? The fact is that the 
apologist for drunkenness said, ‘* There ’s a deal good Jady believes so very little herself, that it is 


o 5 9 | . . . . 
of human natur’ in man.” Honor to the man | quite as saintly as miraculous in her eyes to have 





who will tell us so. Mr. Grundy himself—mon- | 
ey-maker in ordinary to himself and family— | 
shall he ‘‘ girn’’ at cannibals and Dyaks? Has! 
not Mr. Carlyle told him that he too is a ‘* Chae- 
taw’’ and buccaneer of industry '!—that his grand 
wigwam in Belgravia, or the Manchester suburb, 
is hung with human scalps just as much as any 
red Indian one? Had he been only born in the 
right place, and handled tomahawk instead of 
ledger, he too had been a cannibal and physi- 
cal eater of men; and Mrs. Graundy—delicious 
thought !—guiltless of crinoline and polka—had 
squatted over a wood fire, drying slain Dyaks’ 
heads! There is devil] enough in you both for it, 
my sleek friends. Are you not, too, now man- 
eaters according to your articles of war? Not by 
wooden sword and hole full of hot stones, accord- 
ing to the sacred traditions of Dyaks; but by buy- 
ing cheap and selling dear, Benthamism, Absentee- 
ism, New Poor-laws, and erploitation de l'indus- 
trie, according to the sacred traditions of Mam- 
mon? 


Come down from that tribune, 
Thou shameless and unjust ! 


as the immortal Pleaceman X. has it, and girn no 
more at Paul Cliffords and Lucretia Claverings, 
for thou, too, art of the same stuff as they, ‘*‘ bar- 
ting the pluck ;’—that same sneaking fear of 
public opinion, gaol, hell-fire, and such-like, is all 
that keeps thee respectable. 





any belief at all. A man to know that he has an 
immortal soul, and hope to get to heaven, and yet 
not be good! Certainly not, madam. If you 
knew anything of history, which you do not, you 
would find that every age and country, since the 
times of the Pharisees, has seen the highest 
religiousness associated with the lowest villany. 


Do you think the Pharisees knew that they were 


hypocrites and scoundrels? Not they. They 
were ‘‘ righteous in their own eyes,"’ just like 
Eugene Aram—or Mrs. Grundy. Your brigand. 
with a leaden St. Januarius in his hat, is he not 
most religious? Does he not go to confession 
and mass, and believe with his whole heart in 
such Christianity as is taught him, not without 
good hope of heaven? Rush, fresh from forgery 
and murder, prays fervently by his mistress’ side. 
“The hypocrite!’? cries Mrs. Grundy. Stuff! 
Men at such moments are not hypocrites, except 
to themselves and God. The man was sincere ; 
he believed that he had a soul to be saved ; and 
believed in the ‘‘ scheme of redemption’? just as 
firmly as the best; and so he prayed—to get his 
soul saved. 

‘** What do you mean, sir? 
at Christianity *’’ 

**No, madam; but at your notion that a man 
must be either an atheist or perfection—-at the 
notion that a man is good and righteous, because, 
forsooth, he would be very glad to be in a happy 


Are you laughing 
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place after death. {s not that just as absurd as 
the doctrine which you impute to Bulwer—that 
he considered Eugene Aram good and righteous 
because he wished to be a very fine fellow before 
death? The truth is—and we ought to thank 
Bulwer for having preached it, however coarsely, 
confusedly—that there is an awful duality in every 
man, a capability at once of infinite good and 
evil, according as its aim is self or God; that the 
largeness and power of the nature may increase 
its wickedness just as easily as its goodness. The 
truth is, too, that no one is utterly diabolic; we 
are not talking ‘‘ theology,’’ as certain anthropo- 
logical doctrines are now called, by a strange but 
most significant misnomer—we are simply stating 
a fact. There is honor among thieves. Did 
Mrs. Grundy read that most affecting account of 
their conference with Lord Ashley the other day * 
There ts womanhood, affection, self-sacrifice, even | 
in the most fallen. 








feel that ethics, if they are to be Christian, must 
look not merely at the act, but at the heart which 
lies below it. The tone of all parties on such 
subjects has undergone a wonderful change during 
the last twenty years, and Sir E. B. Lytton has 
had something to do with bringing it about; and 
in the face of all the blague and sentimentalism, 
and cruel, cowardly indulgence, which is mixed 
up with it, who dare deny it to be a divine and 
blessed change ? 

We were not aware, till we read Lucretia for 
the first time the other day, that the improvement 
in Sir E. B. Lytton’s morality had been a gradual 
one. We had taken for granted too hastily, from 
the yells of Mrs. Grundy’s father-confessors, the 
reviewers, that Lucretia was the culminating 
abomination of Sir E. B. Lytton’s morbidity, and 
that he was, as they triumphantly intimated, given 


/ over henceforth irrecoverably to the dominion of 
Boz’s Nancy in Oliver Twist is | sentimentalism, horrors, and nastiness. 


It is, in- 


real, true ; she finds her place on God’s earth, and | deed, very difficult to see what the man who 
in God’s mercies, too, though not in Mrs. Grundy’s | could write Night and Morning wanted with such 


** Christian system.”’ 


Bulwer has said that, and | a subject as Lucretia. 


It may have been the lust 


then asks, in a clumsy, passionate way enough, see- | of book-making, not confined to Sir E. B. Lyt- 
ing that there was a lie and an injustice somewhere, | ton; it may have been the desire of beating Mr. 
but not seeing in what it consisted —‘* These peo-| Harrison Ainsworth, as he has beaten others, on 


ple, bad as they are, are no more devils than you his own ground. 
respectable ones ; why will you treat them assuch? have been written. 


But still the book ought not to 
It is a useless and unpleasing 


Why will you judge the act merely, never the | subject, to say the best; and, indeed, the worst 


moral sia, which must be decided by weighing the| too. As 


for the model-scene, whereat Mrs. 


will, the motive, the temptation, the education’) Grundy’s propriety was so scandalized, if it were 
Why will you bring the letter of the law, and not! not for the accidental additions of porter and gin, 


the spirit of the gospel, to bear on these beings ‘| 


Why will you tell them that they are hopeless | 


it is no more disgusting than what takes place 
in the studios of respectable artists. It was very 


fiends, and then curse them because they take you | disgusting, no doubt ; but perhaps it may do Mrs. 


at your word? 


Why not appeal to the spark of | Grundy good now and then to know how the pic- 


light, the one vein of human feeling left in them? |tures which she admires at the Exhibition get 


Why confirm them in their rebellion against soci- | 
ety, embitter their already utter misery, by adding | 
to it the sense of injustice '”’ 


This is what Sir E. B. Lytton, we do believe, | 


has been trying to say all along—badly enough at 
first, and then, we think, more and more rationally 
and clearly, through Ernest Maltravers, Night 
and Morning, and Lucretia, up to The Cartons. 
He has been insulted for it—and read. People 
felt that, abominable as his morality was at first 
sight, there was more in it than could be answered 
by an execration. He has been read, and we are 
glad of it. If he had ended, like a Sue or Du- 
mas, in the mood wherein he began, even then we 
should not have joined the cry against him; but 
since he has worked himself, in this his last book, 
out into something of light and clearness, we have 
a right to say that he has been all along fighting, 
or, at least, trying to fight, in the good cause— 
the cause of the lost and despised, the publican 
and the harlot—whom, after all, the “‘ Son of 
man came to seek and to save’’—a fellow-worker 
with Elizabeth Fry and Lord Ashley ; inferior, 
as talk is always inferior to deeds, but still a fel- 
low-worker. And we believe, from our own ex- 
perience, that this very point whereon most outery 





has been raised is just the one whereon, if on any, 
his writings have been beneficial, by making us 





painted, just as it may to know how the cheap 
clothes which she prides herself on buying get 
made, and the cheap ‘‘ Society’? Bibles which she 
distributes get bound, at the price—we assert it 
solemnly as a fact—of the starvation and prosti- 
tution of the workwomen. Oh, Mrs. Grundy! 
‘* What the eye seeth not, that the heart grieveth 
not!’ As far as we have yet heard, truth never 
was very pleasant news. 

But we were, in spite of all, surprised and 
pleased with the healthy morality with which Lu- 
cretia was drawn. She is a true woman, a sinful 
and accursed woman, but no monster ; consistent 
throughout, redeemable, though unredeemed. 
Have we, too, never met a fallen angel, or besotted 
Titan, once at least in our lives? And the villain 
of The Cartons betokens a still further improve- 
ment. Vivian, alias Herbert Caxton, is a real son 
of Adam, such as we here assert ourselves to 
have personaliy seen and known more than once 
or twice either. Of fierce passions, strong self- 
will and self-conceit, defective in the gentler and 
more imaginative faculties, (a want which is most 
artistically denoted in the description of his phys- 
iognomy and brain,) neglected, ill-educated, cast 
upon the werst of society to fight his way, he 
becomes a civilized savage and a blackguard. 

“* What!” cries Mrs. Grundy, “‘ the old story 
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out-Heroded? A villain, not as of old, merely 
by the force of circumstance, but also by the de- 
velopment of his bumps! Combeism superadded 
to Bulwerism !”’ 

Nay, Grundy, who said that either circum- 
stance or his bumps made him a villain? Sir E. 
B. Lytton, whatever he may have said in old 
times, has certainly said no such thing in The 
Caxtons. Come, let us argue a little. In the 
first place, even allowing bumpology to be true, 
(and it is not all false,) that does not prove that 
the bumps make the rogue. ‘The rogue may just 
as well make the bumps, my dear madain, and a 
man’s being “like ape, with forehead vallanons 
low,”’ be more or less his own fault. Why 
should not a man’s physiognomy, as you would 
expect @spirit’s body to be, (if you ever expected 
anything reasonable,) be ‘‘ the sacrament of his 
soul,’’ ‘‘ the outward and visible sign of the in- 
ward and spiritual grace,”’ or dis-grace of his char- 
acter?’ You yourself confess as much. When 
you cal] So-and-so an ‘ ill-looking fellow,”’ he 
looks a brute or a rogue, because he is one; 
and you know it—so just be quiet. Sir E. D. 
Lytton has said no more than that, only he has 
said it openly and boldly ; while you, madam, are 
always afraid of facing your own convictions, 
however stubbornly you may act on them under 
the rose, just because they are not rational eonvic- 
tions, but only fancies and prejudices, which, 
right or wrong, will not stand the slightest shock 
of argument. 

Neither is Vivian the victim of circumstance 
any more than any other man, for whom you, in 
those too rare softer moments of yours, ‘‘ make 
allowances because he has been so ill-brought up.”’ 
If any one calls George the Fourth hard names, 
you sigh softextenuations, ‘‘ Ah, but, you know 
he was a prince, and rank has such temptations! 
And so handsome, too! All the fine ladies in 
England at his feet-—what could you expect! It 
is only a wonder he was no worse, poor dear 
man! And he had such a charming manner— 
spoke to me so sweetly once at a ball! Ah, 
good-nature was his bane,’ &c. &c. Mrs. Grun- 
dy! Mrs. Grundy! to swallow such a camel as 
that, and to strain at such gnats as Bulwer’s 
heroes, because they too, like their august prince, 
are ‘‘ the victims of circumstance !"’ 

Open your eyes, my dear madam, if you have 
any, which is sometimes doubtful, and walk any- 
where you like—into Almack’s, or Moses and 
Sons, into the alleys of St. Giles, or a fashionable 
church, or a Dorsetshire village, and then confess, 
in spite of all your theories and systems, that the 
many are everywhere the tools of circumstance, 
for good and evil—churchmen, fops, thieves, sav- 
ages—because they have been born in ¢hat station 
of life and no other. If you had been born in 
Turkey, Mrs. Grundy, you would have been a 
Mahometan, with one fourth of a husband, instead 
of having Mr. Grundy all to yourself. It is a 
painful fact, but there is no denying it—the mass 
are the tools of circumstance ; thistle-down on 
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the breeze, straw on tne river, their course is 
shaped for them by the currents and eddies of the 
stream of life. 

But only in proportion as they are things, not 
men and women. Man was meant to be, not the 
slave, but the master of circumstance ; and in pro- 
portion as he recovers his humanity, in every 
sense of that great obsolete word—in proportion 
as he gets back the spirit of manliness, which is 
self-sacrifice, affection, loyalty to an idea beyond 
himself, so far will he rise above circumstances, 
and mould and wield them at his wil}. Thus, in 
Vivian's case, it is when he casts away the heart 
of stone and gets back the heart of flesh—of noble 
shame, confest weakness, human affection, an ob- 
ject beyond himself for which to live, that he 
rises, Slowly but steadily—not to the highest point, 
indeed, but to something hke a manhood and a 
vocation. 

Read this extract, Mrs. Grandy, and say wheth- 
er it is not, in addition to its other excellencies, 
the healthiest word of Sir FE. B. Lytton’s you 
have yet read, and better doctrine than many a so- 
called orthodox sermon ? 


** And I need not ask,’’ said I, trying in vain to 
conceal my indignation, ** how Miss Trevanion re- 
ceived your monstrous preposition !’’ 

Vivian's cheek grew paler, but he made no reply. 

* And if we had net arrived, what would you 
have done! Ah, dare you look inte the gulf of 
infamy you have escaped !”’ 

** 1 cannot and will not bear this!’ exclaimed 
Vivian, starting up. ‘1 have laid my heart bare 
before you, and it ts ungenerous and unmanty thus 
to press upon its wounds. You ean moralize, you 
ean — coldly—but I—1 loved !”” 

** And do you think,”’ I burst forth—‘do yon 
think that I did not love too'—love longer than 
you have done; better than you have done; gone 
through sharper struggles, darker days, more sleep- 
less nights than you '—and yet 5: 

Vivian caught hold of me. 

** Hush !’’ he cried; ** is this, indeed, true? 1 
thought you might have had some faint and fleet- 
ing fancy for Miss Trevanion, but that you curbed 
and conquered it at once. Oh, no! it was impossi- 
ble to have loved really, and to have surrendered 
all chance as you did !—have left the house, have 
fled from her presence! No, no, that was not 
love !”” 

“Tt was love! and I pray Heaven to grant that, 





'one day, you may know how little your affection 


sprang from those feelings which make true love 
sublime as honor, and meek as is religion! Oh, 
cousin, cousin, with those rare gifts what you 
might have been! what, if you will pass through 
repentance and cling to atonement; what, I dare 
hope, you may yet be! ‘Talk not now of your 
love ; 1 talk not of mine! Love is a thing gone 
from the lives of both. Go back to earlier thoughts, 
to heavier wrongs—your father !—that noble heart 
which you have so wantonly lacerated, that much- 
enduring love which you have so little compre- 
hended !”” 

Then, with aJl the warmth of emotion, I hurried 
on, showed him the true nature of honor and of 
Roland (for the names are one) ; showed him the 
watch, the hope, the manly anguish I had wit- 
nessed, and wept—I, not his son—to see ; showed 
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him the poverty and privation te which the father, 
even at the last, had condemned himself, so that 
the son might have no excuse for the sins that Want 
whispers to the weak. This, and much more, and 
I suppose with the pathos that belongs to all ear- 
nestness, I enforced, sentence after sentence, yield- 
ing to no interruption, over-mastering all dissent ; 
driving in the truth, nail after nail, as it were, into 
the obdurate heart, that I constrained and grappled 
to. And at last, the dark, bitter, cynical nature 
gave way, and the young man fell sobbing at my 
feet, and cried aloud, ‘‘ Spare me, spare me! I 
Wretch that I have been !”’ 

Surely this is a noble step towards solving the 
problem with which Sir E. B. Lytton has been so 
long tormenting himself and Mrs. Grundy. True, 
he has been a very long time getting so far, while 
his Bible and prayer-book would have brought him 
thither years ago. But Mrs. Grundy is in no con- 
dition to throw stones at him for not understanding 
his prayer-book. She has had it in her hands all 
her life—at least, the footman has carried it to 
church behind her twice a Sunday; and yet— 
what with her old poor-law, new poor-law, con- 
dition-of-the-laboring-classes question, sanitary un- 
reform, evangelical and Puseyite fisty-cuffings, the 
~‘free-will versus necessity’’ question only set- 
tling itself by the young generation escaping from 
the tumult into Pantheism, Pot-theism, and Athe- 
ism, leaving their parents to fight out the old squab- 
bles of Orthodoxy—oh, Mrs. Grundy, what have 
you, too, been about, that the prayer-book could 
teach you no better? 

Not that Sir E. B. Lytton even now has tri- 
umphed altogether. He is not yet at the root of 
the matter. If he had been, he would have raised 
poor Vivian at last to something higher than the 
mere feeling of family honor and military ambition. 
He points, indeed, to a higher path for him, but 
cannot take his man along the road. Perhaps, 
though, he was right. As for the fact that mea do 
reform sometimes without religion, a fact it is, 
however disagreeable to Mrs. Grundy ; and, per- 
haps, Sir E. B. Lytton was as right in keeping 
such a character as Vivian's clear of religion, as 
he was in bringing his far larger-minded and more 
human-hearted father under its consoling and 
strengthening influence. What scope for even the 
higher capabilities of such a soul as Vivian’s is 
there in the present vulgar form, or rather deform- 
ity, of Christianity, according to Mrs. Grundy— 
effeminate—commercial, selfish as it is, holding in 
horror and dread anything like daring self-sacri- 
fice, passionate enthusiasm, (except in pulpit-rant,) 
anything, in short, which shames its own respect- 
able, lukewarm use and wont? Vivian's passion- 
ate repentance—his harsh spirit, recoiling on itself 
in self-punishment, might have made him a Pusey- 
ite, perhaps a Romanist—a superstitious, ferocious 
ascetic ;—at best it might have made him a daring 
missionary. But where was the gentleness, the 
all-embracing sympathy, which the missionary 
should havet After all, could Sir E. B. Lytton 
have done better than to send him to India, and 
get him killed like a valiant soldier* One meets 


see it all now! 
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innumerable people just as puzzling ; one cannot 
see what could be made out of them at this stage 
of the business. After all, there were some hun- 
dreds of thousands killed in the late war; perhaps 
some of them, too, had other capabilities than that 
universal one of serving as food for powder. Viv- 
ian, even if Sir E. B. Lytton could have done 
more with him, is but one fresh item on a very, 
very long list of ‘* might-have-beens.”” And there- 
in, too, a faithful leaf out of the book of society. 

There—we have said our say about the “ virtu- 
ous villain’? question, and heartily glad we are 
that it is over. Now for The Caxtons as a whole. 

To our astonishment, as well as that of Mrs. 
Grundy, it is, in one word, healthy. Healthy 
from the first page to the last. There is still a 
little of the old leaven, pedantry and philosophas- 
try. But it is a charming book, in spite of that; 
and Mrs. Grundy ought to rise up at the end of the 
third volume a wiser, if not a sadder woman. 
Sadder, indeed, by the bye, she cannot be than she 
is already ; for what with ‘* pernicious innova- 
tions,”’ ‘* decay of national bulwarks,”’ ‘* spread of 
Popery,”’ ‘* Carlyleism,”’ “‘ Pantheism,”’ ‘‘ Pusey- 
ism,’’ ** Chartism,’’ ‘* Comnfanism,”’ and a host of 
other dreadful imps of ‘ isms,’? who haunt her 
dreams, the good lady has been in weeping hyster- 
ics for the last dozen years, and expects the end of 
the world—always the day after to-morrow. Cour- 
age, Mrs. Grundy! dry your eyes, and take a les- 
son from darling, delicious little Mrs. Caxton, one 
of the sweetest women we have seen—in print, 
that is, for this ‘* month of Sundays.’’ And, thank 
God! there are dozens like her in real flesh and 
blood, though Mrs. Grundy does think society is 
all going to the devil. 

Certainly, whatever Sir E. B. Lytton cannot do, 
he can draw women. Alice (*‘ Wah!” shrieks 
Mrs. Grundy)—yes, madam, Alice in Ernest Mal- 
travers is, a8 We Were going to say, as exquisite a 
woman as any man has drawn since Shakspeare— 
a ztiwa és ces in English fiction. Lucretia Claver- 
ing, too, let Mrs. Grundy shriek again as she will, 
is true woman still—nature, just as the boa and the 
voleano are nature, and possibly might be turned 
to some use—if one but knew how. Mrs. Cax- 
ton’s perfection, at least, Grundy herself will not 
dare to deny ; will not be able to avoid, any more 
than we ourselves were, suspicious flourishes of a 
dampish pocket handkerchief, alternating with un- 
seemly explosions of cachinnation, several times 
during the first fifty pages. One does hope there 
is a good cry and a good laugh left in her still, in 
spite of all her sins. Hear a little, my dear 
madam—though this passage, by the bye, is rather 
didactic than comic. Pisistratus, the young hero, 
has pushed his mother’s favorite flower-pot out of the 
window in mischief, and told the truth about it :— 


From that time I first date the hour when I felt 
that I loved my father, and knew that he loved 
me ; from that time, too, he began to converse with 
me. He would no longer, if he met me in the 
garden, pass by with a smile and nod; he would 
stop, put his book in his pocket, and though his 
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talk was often above my comprehension, still some- 
how I felt happier and better, and less of an infant, 
when I thought over it, and tried to puzzle out the 
meaning ; for he had a way of suggesting, not 
teaching ; putting things into my head, and then 
leaving them to work out their own problems. 1 
remember a specia] instance with respect to that 
same flower-pot and geranium. Mr. Squills, who 
was a bachelor, and well to do in the world, often 
made me little presents. Not long after the event 
I have narrated, he gave me one far exceeding in 
value those usually bestowed on children ; it was 
a beautiful large domino-box in cut ivory, painted 
and gilt. ‘This domino-box, was my delight. I 
was never weary of playing at dominoes with Mrs. 
polenta, and | slept with the box under my pil- 
ow. 

** Ah,” said my father, one day when he found 
me ranging the ivory parallelograms in the parlor 
—‘‘ah, you like that better than all your play- 
things, eh?’’ 

** Oh, yes, papa.” 

** You would be very sorry if your mamma was 
to throw that box out of the window, and break it 
for fun?’’ I looked beseeching!y at my father and 
made no answer. 

** But, perhaps, you would be very glad,”’ he 
resumed, ‘if suddenly one of those good fairies 


= read of could change the domino-box into a/| 


autiful geranium, in a beautiful blue-and-white 
flower-pot, and that you could have all the pleasure 
of putting it on your mamma’s window-sill !”’ 

** Indeed I would !”’ said I, half erying. 

** My dear boy, I believe you ; but good wishes 
don’t mend bad actions ; good actions mend bad 
actions.” 

So saying, he shut the door and went out. I 
cannot tell you how puzzled | was to make out 
what my father meant by his aphorism. But I 
know that I played at dominoes no more that day. 
The next morning my father found me seated by 
myself, under a tree in the garden; he paused and 
looked at me with his grave bright eyes very 
steadily. 

** My boy,”’ said he, ** I am going to walk to 
, (a town about two miles off,) will you come? 
and, by the bye, fetch your domino-box ; | should 
like to show it to a person there.”’ 

I ran in for the box, and, not a little proud of 
walking with my father upon the high-road, we 
set out. 

‘**Papa,”’ said I by the way, “there are no 
fairies now.”’ 

** What then, my child?’ 

‘*“Why, how then can my domino-box be 
changed into a geranium and a blue-and-white 
flower-pot ¢”’ 

** My dear,”’ said my father, leaning his hand on 
my shoulder, ‘‘ everybody who is in earnest to be 
good, carries two fairies about with him; one 
here,’’ and he touched my heart; ‘* and one here,” 
and he touched my forehead. 

** T don’t understand, papa.”’ 

**1 can wait till you do, Pisistratus. What a 
name !”’ 

My father stopped at a nursery gardener’s, and, 
after looking over the flowers, paused before a 
large double geranium. 

** Ah, this is finer than that which your mamma 
was so fond of. What is the cost, sir?” 

** Only 7s. 6d.,’’ said the gardener. 

My father buttoned up his pocket. 

leat afford it to-day,”’ said he, gently, and 
we walked out. 





| 





On entering the town, we stopped again at a 
china-warehouse. 

** Have you a flower-pot like that I bought some 
months ago! Ah, here is one marked 3s. 6d. Yes, 
that is the price. Well, when your mamma’s birth- 
day comes again, we must buy her another. That 
is some months to wait. And we can wait, Master 
Sisty. For truth, that blooms all the year round, 
is better than a poor geranium; and a word that is 
never broken is hetter than a piece of delf.”’ 

My head, which had drooped before, rose again ; 
but the rush of joy at my heart almost stifled me. 

** | have called to pay your little bill,’’ said my 
father, entering the shop of one of those fancy sta- 
tioners common in country towns, and who sell all 
kinds of pretty toys and nicknacks ; ‘* and, by the 
way,’’ he added, as the smiling shopman looked 
over his books for the entry, ** | think my little boy 
here can show you a much handsomer specimen of 
French workmanship than that workbox which 
you enticed Mrs. Caxton into raffling for last 
winter. Show your domino-box, my dear.” 

I produced my treasure, and the shopman was 
liberal in his commendations. ‘It is always well, 
my boy, to know what a thing is worth, in case 
one wishes to part with it. If my young gentle- 
man gets tired of his plaything, what will you give 
him for it?” 

“ Why, sir,’ said the shopman, “I fear we 
could not afford to give more than eighteen shil- 
lings for it, unless the young gentleman took some 
of these pretty things in exchange.”’ 

** Eighteen shillings!’’ said my father. “ You 
would give that?) Well, my boy, whenever you do 
grow tired of your box, you have my leave to sel} 
Ag 

My father paid his bill and went out. I lingered 
behind a few moments, and joined him at the end 
of the street. 

** Papa, papa !”’ I eried, clapping my hands, * we 
ean buy the geranium—we can buy the flower- 
pot,”’ and I pulled a handful of silver from my 
pockets. 

** Did I not say right?’’ said my father, passing 
his handkerchief over hiseyes. ‘* You have found 
the two fairies '”’ 

Oh, how proud, how overjoyed I was when, after 
placing vase and flower on the window-sill, 1 

lucked my mother by the gown, and made her 
ollow me to the spot! 

‘It is his doing and his money!’’ said my 
father ; ‘* good actions have mended the bad.”’ 

** What!’ cried my mother, when she had 
learned all, ‘‘ and your poor domino-box that you 
were so fond of! We will! go back to-morrow and 
buy it back, if it costs us double.”’ 

** Shall we buy it back, Pisistratus?’’ asked my 
father. 

** Oh, no, no, no! it would spoil all!’’ I eried, 
burying my face on my father’s breast. 

** My wife,” said my father, solemnly, ‘ this is 
my first lesson to our child, the sanctity and the 
happiness of self-sacrifice ; undo not what it should 
teach to his dying day.” 

And this is the history of the broken flower-pot. 
—Vol. i., p. 28. 


** Ah!’’ says Mrs. Grundy, “‘ so that ’s the part 
you admire? A _ barefaced imitation of Sterne, 
with a dash of Rousseau’s Emile!’’ (It is won- 
derful, by the bye, how the old lady, when she 
gets vituperative, confesses to having read all 
manner of objectionable books, which she usually 
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proscribes throughout Christendom.) ‘‘ I read all 
that; and it’s J'ristram Shandy over again. Mr. 
Caxton is Mr. Shandy; Uncle Roland, Uncle 
Toby ; Squills is Slop; Primmins is Susanna ; 
the story of Pisistratus’ naming copied all but 
word for word. I really got quite frightened, and 
thought we were going to have the window-scene 
next.”” So you had, my dear madam. You seem 
to recollect Sterne’s. We had just given you Sir 
E. B. Lytton’s, or the outcome of it—rather an 
improvement, as we take it, even according to 
Grundean canons. 

Besides, madam, do you suppose that Sir FE. B. 
Lytton did not know that he was imitating ; and | 
that you, or at least your father-confessors, the | 
reviewers, would know it too! And do you sup- 
pose he meant nothing by imitating Sterne? 
What he meant we cannot tell, and do not greatly 
care, having several other more important matters 
to get settled. But we do think that an imitation 
is justifiable, exactly in proportion as it is bare- 
faced. Who complains of ‘* The Doctor’’ for bor- 
rowing from Rabelais? He takes care to let you 
know his lender, and so does Sir E. B. L. If he 
had stolen from Sterne, as Sterne is said to have 
stolen from Montaigne—as everybody who dared 
for three hundred years has been stealing from 
Rabelais, just because the poor dear physician 
was ‘‘under a cloud’’ for loose conduct, and 
therefore they fancied that they should not be 
found out— why, then he would have heen a rogue, 
as Sterne and others are. But when, for instance, 
he was writing that pretty scene between Pisistra- 
tus and the Savoyard among the graves, he in- 





tended you to see that he could out-write the | 
Sentimental Journey, as he has done. Surely, if | 
aman may write ludicrous parodies, which are | 
worse than their antitypes, why not serious ones, | 
which are better? 
We don’t deny that we have our own private | 
protest to put in against this imitation of Sterne ; | 
but, as we said at the beginning of our review, if | 
we grumble, Mrs. Grundy shan’t. We ourselves 
cannot help thinking, that while Sir FE. B. L. 
was eopying Sterne, he should not have copied 
him in the character of Mr. Caxton. Whether 
there were such men in Sterne’s time or not, there 
are none such now in England. Mr. C. is cer- 
tainly a far higher type of man than Mr. Shan- 
dy—a wise, noble-hearted gentleman, quiet and 
strong, lovable and admirable, profitable for these 
or any times. But—but—*‘ Non extat’’—‘* Non 
est istwentus,’’ as Mr. Lively says, in somewhat 
Bulwerean Latin. If ever he inhabited England, 
he has become extinct, and retreated, like the 
spoonbill, to the interior of Germany. We do not 
breed pedants, or scholars either. Mr. Caxton is 
bona fide a German ideal, even to his contempla- 
tive placidity—not an English one at all. Such 
men, we hear, do exist, and very noble specimens 
of them too, across the Rhine. They have time 
to become book-eaters—-they were forced to be- 
come such. Till the last year Germany offered 


’ 





no field in political or practical life. Learning 
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was the German’s pis aller in youth, his idol in 
old age. We in England have no notion what a 
learned man is. It was but the other day, in 
three* little tracts on Ethnology, read before the 
British Association, we found evidences of re- 
search and thought, such as we would challenge 
any dozen Englishmen to equal, on subjects of 
which we English know next to nothing: and of 
these three little gems of wisdom, one was writ 
ten by the Prussian ambassador, with the cares ot 
Europe on his shoulders ; and the other two, if 
we understand rightly, by men under thirty years 
of age. We felt ‘‘ very small’’ after the perusal 
of that pamphlet; and we recommend it to Sir 
E. B. Lytton, if he wishes to produce on himself 
the same wholesome sensation. Not that we 
Englishmen need be so unspeakably learned ; we 
have to do, rather than to read. Our best scholars, 
such as they are, vanish into the bar, the senate, 
or the ministry; and from amid the turmoil of 
active life look back on ‘ the crooked letters’’ as 
the preludia of their callow youth, to be classed in 
the same category with pocket-money and boat- 
races. ‘The only thing on which Englishmen ever 
become pedants is physical science ; and we will 
venture to say, that if Mr. Caxton had possessed a 
shell of substantial English flesh and blood, he 
would have been bothering his head, not with 


Procopius and Polyenus, but with Cuvier and 


Lyell, Owen and Faraday ; he would have blown 
himself up twice a week with his own retorts ; 
driven Primmins dyspeptic with fiendish smells ; 
carried galvanic wires through his bedroom, like 
Mr. Crosse, to the perpetual terror of Mrs. Caxton ; 
known the taste of every inch of soil for miles 
round, like the Dean of Westminster ; and earned 
the reputation of a wizard from the country-people. 
As he stands, he is an exotic—a clothes-horse, 
we are afraid, whereon Sir E. B. L. may display 
certain rags of his own learning. 

Rags’ That is a hard word. But it was not 
used merely for the sake of carrying out the figure. 
In the first place, we hope, and are bound to 
believe, that the learning of The Cartons are only 
the rags of Sir E. B. Lytton’s reading—mere 
shreds and tatters, road-sides and waste-corners, 
compared with the vast continuous fields of science 
and history which lie still behind in his intellec- 
tual manors :—that is complimentary enough, we 
hope! In the next plaee, there is something 
ragged, in a less complimentary sense, about The 
Caxton quotations. ‘‘ He has been at the feast 
of learning, and brought away the scraps.” 
Doubtless Sir E. B. L. has read extensively, and 
digested more or less; of which latter process 
there are more hopeful symptoms in the present 
novel than in any former one, though Night and 
Morning certainly showed signs of greater “‘ eu- 
pepsia.”” But in Harold, on the contrary, one 
of the very Jatest, the indigestion was truly 
piteous. The author had, by his own confession 


* Three Linguistic Dissertations. By Chevalier Bun- 
sen, Dr. C. Meyer, and Dr. Max. Miller. 1848. Tay- 
lor, Fleet street. 
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in the preface, been overgorging himself with 
Anglo-Saxon at some hospitable country-house ; 
and then, without giving the crude elements time 
to get eliminated, or assimilated, or anything else, 
but mechanically bolted down, Harold was forth- 
with written off, and the Anglo-Saxon “ egested,”’ 
just as it had been swallowed, wighs, and thegns, 
and weregelds, and mancuses, and all, very much 
as the bird of Minerva casts sparrows’ bones 
and field-mice, fur. There is bne comfort—Sir 
F. B. L. must have felt ‘‘so much better after 
it!’? And yet the Anglo-Saxon scholars say the 
book is full of mistakes! So many hard words— 
and yet not right after all! Was it remorse for 
that frightful intellectual crapula which first in- 
spired Sir E. B. L. with the notion of making The 
Caxtons’ moral turn on the dangers of impatience ? 

Yet of Harold, now that we are on it, we will 
say, that it was thoroughly worth reading. With 
more thought and less haste, it might have been 
made a very valuable historical novel. Even in 
its present crude state, it gives a better account 
of the causes which led to the Norman conquest 
than any book we know—a brilliant dramatic 
picture of the way in which the sluggish property- 
worshipping Anglo-Saxon race was gradually 
exploité by the crafty and (strange as the asser- 
tion may appear) more democratic Norseman. 
We recommend the book honestly to all light 
readers, as a pleasant and lively page out of the 
philosophy of history, warning them, at the same 
time, that we consider it just the nastiest of all 
Sir E. B. L.’s books. 

But we must return to learning and The Caz- 
tons, especially as the Grundean taste by no means 
sympathizes in our disgust. 

It is painful to have to say it, but we do not 
altogether share in that lady’s admiration of Mr. 
Caxton’s erudition. In the first place, he quotes 
suspiciously often from the same books as Mr. 
Shandy, and suspiciously often, too, from the same 
books as the author of The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
No doubt Sir E. B. L. has as good a right to the 
said books as either of those worthies; and no 
doubt, also, he has read a great many books beside 
Sterne and Burton, and meditated on them also, not 
altogether carelessly. We seetraces of Jean Paul 
among other writers in The Cartons; one passage 
especially, in the first volume, was quite worthy 


of a place among the lighter fancies of Levana. 


But, alas! as his school increased in numbers, he 
had proportionately recanted these honorable and 
anti-birchen ideas. He had reluctantly, perhaps— 
honestly, no doubt, but with full determination 
—come to the conclusion, that there are secret 
springs which can only be detected by the twigs 
of the divining rod; and having discovered with 
what comparative ease the whole mechanism of his 
little government could be carried on by admission 
of the birch-regulator, so, as he grew richer, and 
lazier, and fatter, the Philhellenic Institute spun 
along as glibly as a top kept in vivacious move- 
ment by the perpetual application of the lash.— 
Vol. i., p. 49. 





There is no doubt, as we said before, that Sir 
E. B. Lytton is an extensive reader, and a vigo- 
rous and comprehensive thinker. But yet we do 
not like the general style of his quotations: they 
are dragged in ostentatiously, in great lumps and 
patches—too like the quotations in The Doctor ; 
and what was allowable in a serio-comic centa 
like that book, is by no means so in a regularly 
plotted novel like The Caztons. The erudition 
of the true scholar is assimilated to himself; it 
saturates, as it were, all his utterances, not merely 
running through them here and there as veins of 
ore through rock, but like some chemically com- 
bined element, omnipresent yet invisible, only to 
be detected by analysis. The most learned man 
will, after all, be the simplest writer. He will 
make his reader feel the power, not see the glitter, 
of his treasures. 

How different the learning of Richter !— in 
many of whose works, page after page, you shall 
hardly find a sentence which does not give proof 
of his enormous information, coloring every 
thought at the bidding of a fancy unequalled, 
perhaps, in analogic and suggestive fertility, 
except by Shakspeare and Rabelais. Why any 
man should imitate Sterne’s method of quoting, 
while Rabelais and Jean Paul exist, we eannot 
conceive: it is deliberately to give up the higher 
model for the lower one. : 

But it is still more puzzling—and really the 
author, if he be guiltless, should justify himself in 
a fresh “edition—to find, if not misquotations, still 
misspellings manifold of classic words. We take 
the correctness of his quotations for granted. We 
really have no time to verify extracts from Dumm- 
kopfius de Caudis Porcorum; we never saw Car- 
dan, or wish to doso. But in the matter of spell- 
ing, if a man quotes Latin and Greek, let him 
quote it right, in the name of all reason. The 
benighted printer may be at fault—we have a 
hope that such is the case, because we found 
** Ceprinidians”’ spelt rightly in another place, 
** Cyprinidians ;*" but the word is Cyprinide ; 
and how “ idians’’ ean be got out of “ ide,” we 
do not see—*‘ ideans,’’ we should have written 
**in the schools ;”’ but that was a long time ago, 
and we may be wrong. Surely, tov, the correc- 
tion of proofs is a thing not impossible for Sir 
E. B. L. Why, then, does Mr. Caxton commit 
two barbarisms in one unnecessary scrap of Greek ' 
—séoe nar dvOgoaogvayery! Who ever heard of 
coe? We actually, unable to believe that an 
absolute barbarism could have been committed. 
hunted Liddell and Scott, in hopes of finding the 
word after all ; but no, non est ii, as Sir FE. B. L. 
might say, for ‘tis n’t there. And again in 
Lueretia, Maxima reverentia, debet (debetur, we 
opine) liberis! A misprint? Why, a scholar 
ought to have seen such a monster a mile off, 
through the back of the page, as he ought also to 
have seen a certain abomination which we found 
in Lucretia (if we recollect rightly) the other day, 
‘* omphalos gaia !’’—gaia! gaias, gas, gees, geese, 
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if yu will, Sir E. B. L., but never that bar- 
baraus Greek-Latin hybrid! Why, too, are we 
to hear that Vivian had ‘ of imagination not a 
scintilla?’’ ‘* A spark of imagination,” is good 
novel-English enough. Is scintilla to mean any- 
thing but that? If so, we ought to have had 
news thereof; as it is, the reader is left to sup- 
pose that the metaphor is one originally borrowed 
from the Latin—which it is not. ‘* A spark of 
rebellion,’’ ‘* wrath,’’ and such-like, is a classic 
expression, the root-idea of something which will 
kindle a fire being carefully preserved ; but con- 
ceive Cicero indulging in such slip-slop as ‘a 
spark of imagination !”’ 

And all this ostentation of questionable classics 
and second-hand Shandeeism is utterly unnecessary. 
The book gains nothing by it. The second and 
third volumes, as Sir E. B. L. condescends to be- 
come himself once more, and write as he only can 
write, are excellent. Here and there still linger 
classical analogies and similes, generally hackneyed, 
often far-fetched, dragged in where Thackeray or 
Dickens would have had a dozen better ones drawn 
from modern sources. Why will men try to be 
what they are not?’ Why will not Sir E. B. L. 
content himself with weaving the most charming 
plots in the most charming English; rather too 
surgary now and then, but still charming, with a 
perpetual variety of incident, motive, character, 
knowledge of society and men, which never allows 
the attention to flag a moment’ Why will he not 
be content to do that, instead of trying to bé what 
he never will be, a great scholar, much less a 
great philosopher? 


Oh, wad some power the gift but gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us ! 


And yet we live in glass-houses, Mrs. Grundy ; 
we must throw no stones. What more common 
than to see men throwing away the powers they 
have in the vain attempt to shine where they were 
never meant to shine? 

Trouver son méfier is the arch-problem, after 
all. 

Uncle Roland is a noble character ; the imper- 
sonation of the old idea of family honor. The 
same idea is the ruling one of Sir Miles St. John 
in Lucretia, and a wonderful living sketch he is. 
But Roland rises higher than Sir Miles. He is 
not the mere conservatist; he is willing to go 
ahead ; to earn, as well as to preserve, honor for 
his race, though he sees no higher means of doing 
it than the sword. He is, as he should be, a man 
of the last generation; Pisistratus, a man of the 
present. The age of the sword is not past, let 
Mr. Cobden say what he will. But men are 
learning that the triumphs of the producer are no- 
bler than those of the destroyer, or even the con- 
servator. So it should be. We honor the true 
pride of family, the sense of a debt owed to “‘ the 
good old name,” as much as Mrs. Grundy herself. 
We will say, ‘‘ Woe to the man who is not ashamed 
to be less than his ancestors!” But we will not 
make our canon of all right and wrong, ‘* What 
would my poor dear grandfather have said to such 
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things?’’ Oh, carnal-minded Grundy! the ques- 
tion is not what he would have said then, but what 
he would say now. He did what seemed right to 
him according to those times; you, if you wish 
really to honor him, must imitate, not his actions, 
but his spirit. In filial obedience, like everything 
else, ‘‘ the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’ 
Who really honors his Norman ancestors best— 
our Carlisles, and Fortescues, and Ellesmeres; or 
the gentleman who resolutely plants himself waist- 
deep in the mud, and, refusing to move on, shrieks 
about ‘‘ ancestral rights’’ and ‘‘ time-honored in- 
stitutions ?’? The oldest was new once. Your 
William the Conquerors, Anselms, Magna Charta 
| Barons, Crusaders, Franciscans—what were they 
| but reformers '‘—creators? Read history and see. 
The true spiritual children of the old Norsemen— 
, are they the Sir Miles St. Johns, the Sedley Beau- 
Deserts, even the Roland Caxtons ?’—the men who 
consider that their ancestors having done something, 
|is the very reason for their doing nothing? Not 
| they, but rather the Trevanions, the Pisistratus 
| Caxtons 


AND MRS. GRUNDY. 








, who keep up the good old name, not by 
sitting at home and Coningsbyizing, or weeping 
| over the bier of unreturning abuses, but by emigrat- 
‘ing to Australia in search of capital, and bringing 
it home to drain and till the old ancestral moors in 
|the light and the spirit of the great New Time. 
They are the men in whom the Norse blood comes 
‘out, and they only. ‘Take your pedigrees away, 
\lord duke! If you are a son of the vikings, 
prove it by daring, thrift, endurance, chivalry like 
theirs. ‘* Replenish the earth and subdue it!” 
For the children of Woden The Mover, the only 
watchword is, ‘* Forwards !”’ 

And Uncle Jack—glorious Uncle Jack! Ear- 
| nest, frivolous, practical, visionary, clever, insane 
_Unele Jack, never truly benevolent till you become 

thoroughly selfish, honest-hearted as a chrisom 

child, and yet an abominable rogue—truly you are 
'**a man of the time!’? Where have we seen such 
a character in print since Smollett and Fielding? 
You are living, personal, ideal. We have met 
you in the streets a hundred times—not all of you, 
but scraps and bits of you, parcelled out into souls 
| for fifty different human bodies. Like all true 
ideals, the parts of you may be met anywhere, the 
| whole of you nowhere. As somebody drew the 
| Venus of somewhere from the combined beauties 
of five maidens, so Sir E. B. Lytton has drawn 
|you from the combined beauties of fifiy and five 
English speculators. 

But, alas! there is too little of you—you are, 
‘like angels’ visits, few and far between.’’ Had 
such a hack-writer as Boz is become stumbled on 
you, he would have turned you into a stock char- 
| acter, made play with you through a dozen chapters 
_of Dutch painting ; as it is, you are ‘“‘ soon found, 
'and soon, soon lost.’’ But still, little of you as 
| we see, you are consistent, self-developing, through 
/oue glorious bubble after another, from the first 
| apple-orchard FE Dorado down to the last exquisite 


scene in Australia, which we must quote—for it 


} 
} 


\is, as it were, your moral as well as pecuniary 
apotheosis :— 


} 
| 
| 


} 
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Uncle Jack. Your mind’s made up? 

Pisistratus. And my place in the ship taken. 

U. J. Then there ’s no more to be said (Hums, 
haws, and examines his nails. Then suddenly, and 
jerking up his head). "That capitalist! It has been 
on my conscience, nephew, ever since ; and, some- 
how or other, since | have abandoned the cause of 
my fellow-creatures, I think | have cared more for 
my relations. 

Pisistratus (smiling, as he remembers his father's 
shrewd predictions thereon). Naturally, my dear 
uncle. Any child who throws a stone into a pond 
knows that a circle disappears as it widens. 

U. J. Very true. I shall make a note on that, 
applicable to my next speech in defence of what 
they call the *‘ land monopoly.”” Thank you— 
stone—circle (jots down in his pocket-book). But, 
to return to the point, I am well off now. I have 
neither wife nor child, and I feel that I ought to 
bear my share in your father’s loss: it was our 
joint speculation. And your father, good dear 
Austin, paid my debts into the bargain! And how 
cheering the punch was that night, when your 
mother wanted to scold poor Jack! And the 3007. 
Austin lent me when I left him ; nephew, that was 
the re-making of me—the acorn of the oak I have 
transplanted. So here they are (added Uncle Jack, 
with an heroical effort ; and he extracted from the 
pocket-book bills to the amount of between three and 
four thousand pounds.) ‘There, it is done, and I 
shall sleep better for it! 

With that Uncle Jack got up, and bolted out of 
the room. 

Pisistratus has just time to make up his mind 
that he ought to take the money, when Tnele Jack 
pops his head into the room again. 

** And, you see, you can double that money if you 
will just leave ivin my hands for a couple of years 
—you have no notion what I shall make of the 
Tibbet’s Wheal! Did I tell yout The German 
was quite right—I have been offered already seven 
times the sum which I gave for the land. But | 
am now looking out for a Company: let me put 
you down for shares to the amount at least of those 
trumpery bills. Cent per cent.—I guarantee cent 
per cent.! (And Unele Jack stretches out those 
famous smooth hands of his, with a tremulous motion 
of the ten eloquent fingers.) 

Pisistratus. Ah, my dear uncle, if you repent— 

U. J. Repent! when I offer you cent per cent. 
on my personal guarantee ! 

Pisistratus (carefully putting the bills into his 
breast coat-pocket). ‘Then, if you don’t repent, my 
dear uncle, allow me to shake you by the hand, and 
say that I will not consent to lessen my esteem and 
admiration for the high principle which prompts 
this restitution by confounding it with trading as- 
sociations, of loans, interests, and copper-mines. 
And you see, since this sum is paid to my father, 
I have no right to invest it withput his permission. 

U. J. (with emotion). “* Esteem, admiration, high 
principle !’’—these are pleasant words from you, 
nephew. (Then shaking his head, and smiling.) 
You sly dog! you are quite right: get the bills 
cashed at once. And, hark ye, sir, just keep out 
of my way, will you’ and don’t let me coax you 
out of a farthing. (Uncle Jack slams the door and 
rushes out. Pisistratus draws the bills warily from 


his pocket, §c. Fc.) 


And now comes the final question, What are we 
to expect henceforth from Sir E. B. Lytton? Are 
The Caxtons to be considered as his termination, 





his culmination, or his regeneration? We aave 
good hope that they are a sign of the latter. 
More than one of his later works has been an- 
nounced as his last words. We look anxiously 
and yet hopefully for ‘‘ more last words.’’ For 
his own sake we Jook for them. The man him- 
self is a problem, for which we long for the solu- 
tion. Here is an English gentleman who for 
twenty years has set himself, through evil report 
and good report, to face the questions of society as 
it exists—who has brought to the task a remark- 
able knowledge of human nature, and of the rules 
and means of art—a brilliant dramatic faculty, an 
inductive power, such as falls to the lot of not one 
in a hundred, and an extraordinarily varied and 
elegant, though perhaps somewhat shallow, cul- 
ture. With reverent self-restraint and accurate 
thought, the man who could write Ernest Mal- 
travers—above all, who could draw two such 
characters as Lumley Ferrers and Templeton the 
banker—might well have been expected to do 
hereafter anything he liked. And yet, from a 
hasty, shallow, inaccurate tone of thought, from a 
fondness for the mere picturesque of theatrical 
slip-slop, and a morbidity of mind, the causes of 
which a reviewer has a right to divine, but not to 
suggest, the man has as yet done almost nothing ; 
many people think worse than nothing. Though 
his influence is observable throughout all schools 
of modern novel-writers, yet it is an influence 
almost entirely confined to manner. He has not 
helped to make his pupils one whit wiser, more 
earnest, more thoughtful, than the old Minerva- 
press twaddlers were. That they are more earnest 
and thoughtful is not owing to him. That im- 
provement they derive from the general spirit of 
the age, while from him, we are afraid, they have 
derived the habit of expressing that earnestness 
and thoughtfulness only in washy and somewhat 
insincere blague. The truth is, Sir EK. B. Lytton 
is not leading the novel-writers of the age, because 
he is behind the age himself. He has been talk- 
ing about the great problems of the day, without 
having had courage to sound and solve them. He 
has been dallying with an extinct, not to say im- 
possible, ideal of humanity—a self-sustained, self- 
glorifying, hot-house-bred, flunkey, ‘‘ Sedley-Beau- 
Desert,’’ ideal—such as this age will not and shall 
not endure. He has talked Radicalism and prog- 
ress, while he has been at heart the veriest ex- 
clusive aristocrat. He has worshipped an aristoo- 
racy of culture, which would be just as tyrannous, 
if it got the upper hand, as any aristocracy of 
wealth or caste. Jl a jambe de marquis, as the 
French say. Throughout The Cartons there runs 
an under-current of reactionary epicureanism, to 
us simply damnable. What is to become of this 
man? 

Surely, surely, there is more in him than he has 
yet shown. He must write again, more slowly, 
more reverently, and in the fear of God. As for 
giving him detailed advice—before we advise we 
must understand ; he is at once too large and too 
confused an object for our comprehension. But of 
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one thing we can warn him—that the possession of 
such capabilities as his involves a terrible and yet 
most blessed responsibility ; that the novel, how- 
ever charlatans may degrade it, and the lazy world 
love to have it degraded, is in idea, next to the 
drama, the highest organ of moral teaching, and in 
practice just now a far more powerful one. Wheth- 
er he be in earnest or not in the higher tone 
which he has taken in The Cartons, or whether it 
has been assumed merely ad captandum vulgus, 
matters little to us; his book is just as wise and 
useful; but to him it matters much. The day 
will come when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed—when the most miserable penny-a-liner 
shall have to give account of his ‘* enormous | 
gooseberries,’’ as well as Isaiah of his prophecies ; 
when every novel of his, from Pelham to The Car- | 
tons, will be reviewed in fearful earnest by the | 
Supreme Artist, the Critic who is ‘no respecter 
of persons,”’ and Sir E. B. Lytton will surely be 
judged before heaven and earth for every word | 
written in the body, whether it be good or evil. 
We invite him to take note of that fact, before the | 
publication of his next ‘* more last words.”’ 











IMPORTANT DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, RELATIVE TO DIVORCES 
BY THE LEGISLATURE. 


Jupce Coutrer, of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, yesterday delivered the opinion of that 
tribunal in the ease of Jones vs. Jones. That 
decision in fact establishes that divorces by the legis- 
lature, for causes within the jurisdiction of the courts 
in divorce cases, are unconstitutional and null. The 
effect of this decision will be to invalidate seven 
eighths of the divorces granted by the legislature 
since 1836. The practice has been very loose, and 
divorces have been granted in cases where the rea- 
sons have been frivolous, and the causes alleged 
such as were entirely within the jurisdiction of 
the courts, if application had been made to them. 
The constitution of the state restricts the powers 
of the legislature, in divorcee cases, to causes not 
within the jurisdiction of the courts. These tri- 
bunals have authority to grant divorces a vinculo 
matrimona in cases of impotency, bigamy, adultery, 
wilful desertion for two years, and cruel and bar- 
barous treatment; and, save incompatibility of 
temper, these are almost the only causes for which 
a divorce would be sought. The legislature, how- 
ever, have divorced parties without regard to the 
fact whether the courts have authority to divorce 
for the alleged causes. 

In the case just decided, Mrs. Jones, the wife, 
applied to the Common Pleas of Bucks County, 





where she resided, for a divoree, on the ground of 
cruel treatment. ‘The husband resisted, and upon | 
trial the issue resulted in his favor, and the divorce | 
was refused. Afterwards the wife applied to the | 
legislature, without the knowledge of the husband, 
as he alleges, and an act divorcing the parties was 
passed. ‘The wife then brought an action of eject- 
ment against the husband, to recover possession of 
property which belonged to her, but in which the 
husband claimed a life estate, by virtue of the mar- 
riage. ‘The husband offered to show the court that 
the divorce was granted by the legislature for the 
same cause as was previous!y adjudicated upon in 





the court. This evidence was overruled, and the 
case went to the Supreme Court on that point. 

_ Judge Coulter said that the plaintiff invoked an 
interpretation of the constitution, and to reach that 
it was necessary to leap over an act of assembly. 
In England, Parliament granted divorces for adul- 
tery. But that body proceeded with the utmost 
circumspection, and acted as a court, examining 
into the proofs and allegations, and requiring the 
fullest testimony. In this state, the legislature acts 
as if the granting of divorcees was an exercise of 
legislative power ; but such a doctrine may well be 
questioned ‘The amended constitution expressly 
prohibits the legislature from granting divorces 
where the courts have power. It has a limited 
jurisdiction with an express prohibition outside of 
the limitation. The act in this case merely di- 
vorees the parties, and annuls the contract, without 
assigning any reason. It does not appear from the 
act whether the cause was one within the legisla- 
tive power or not. The position that we cannot go 
behind the act to obtain the reasons why it passed, 
is not sound. It is the duty of the courts to guard 
the constitution against violation. The legislature 
has but a limited power in divorce cases, and it has 
no right to annul the constitution. It would require 
but a slip of the pen to leave out of the act the 
cause for which the act was passed, and it would 
then become constitutional. The legislature never 
summons or gives notice to the parties, and acts 
upon ex parte testimony merely as a legislative mat- 
ter. In proceedings by a court of limited jurisdic- 
tion, it must affirmatively appear that the court had 
jurisdiction, otherwise it is coram non judice. In 
Kentucky, it has been decided that a divorce by the 
legislature is a judicial act. The defendant had a 
right to establish his case, and the evidence offered 
to show how the act of the legislature was pro- 
cured ought to have been admitted. The legisla- 
ture not having on the face of the act expressed the 
cause upon which it was granted, the matter is 
thrown open for judicial inquiry. The judgment 
is reversed. 

Judge Burnside gave notice that he dissented 
from the opinion of the majority of the court. It 
will produce incaleulable injury, and he dissented 
from it entirely, from beginning to end.—Ledger. 





GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE. 


FROM A REPORT RECENTLY MADE BY MR. CORNELL 
TO THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 


Maine.—Desertion five years ; joining Shakers; 
imprisonment in the state prison or penitentiary five 
years ; drunkenness three years. 

New Hampshire.—Desertion, or absenee, not 
heard of, three years; three years’ neglect of family ; 
extreme cruelty. 

Massachusetts.—Imprisonment seven years. 

Rhode Island.—Desertion five years, habitual 
drunkenness, neglect of family, extreme cruelty, 
‘‘and also for any other gross misbehavior and 
wickedness in either of the parties, repugnant to, 
and in violation of the marriage covenant.” 

Connecticut.—Desertion three years, absence, not 
heard from, seven years. 

Vermont.—Desertion three years, cruelty, im- 
prisonment three years, absence seven years, neg- 
lect. 

New Jersey.—Desertion five years. 

Pennsylvania.—Desertion two years, cruelty. 

Ohio.—Desertion three years by either party, 
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extreme cruelty, gross neglect, habitual drunken- 
ness, three years’ actual imprisonment. 

Indiana.—Crvelty, habitual drunkenness, two 
years’ imprisonment, ‘‘ and any other cause where 
the court in the exercise of a sound discretion shall 
deem it reasonable and proper that a divorce should 
be granted.”’ 

Illinois. —Desertion two years, cruelty, drunken- 
ness, two years’ imprisonment for crime. 

Michi gan.—Desertion two years, habitual drunk- 
enness, imprisonment three years. 

Virginta.—Desertion, cruelty, drunkenness. 

Delaware, Maryland and Georgia.—Divorces in 
these states seem to be entirely left to the legisla- 
ture. 

Tennessee. —Desertion, two years’ imprisonment. 

Kentucky.—Desertion three years, felony, neg- 
lect to live with wife or husband, joining any sect 
which disavows marriage. 

North Carolina. —Desertion, drunkenness, or any 
other just cause in discretion of court. 

Louisiana.—Desertion five years, cruelty, im- 
prisonment for infamous crime. 

Mississippt.—Desertion five years. 

Missourt.—Desertion two years, cruelty, habit- 
ual drunkenness two years, vagrancy, charging 
wife with infidelity. 

Arkansas.—Desertion one year, cruelty, impris- 
onment for felony, drunkenness one year. 

Wisconsin. —Desertion two years, cruelty, drunk- 
enness. 

Nore.—The causes mentioned above are all 
grounds for absolute, and not limited divorce. 

Adultery and impotency are, of course, grounds 
of divorce in all the states. 





From the Presbyterian. 


PUBLIC PRAYERS OF MINISTERS FOR THEM- 
SELVES. 


Mr. Eprror :—Your columns lately contained 
some just and seasonable remarks on the way in 
which ministers pray for one another; perhaps 
you will indulge me with a few on the way in 
which they sometimes pray for themselves. It is 
not uncommon for a preacher, in his prayer before 
sermon, to load his own person with disparaging 
expressions, and to dwell on his insufficiency, 
weakness, and want of preparation. This is out 
of place. Without questioning the justice of such 
confession, which might be well enough in the 
closet, it may be asserted, that it is not by extrav- 
agant self-depreciation, or by calling himself ‘+ a 
worm,’’ a ** worm of the dust,’’ an ‘* unworthy 
and vile worm,”’ that a man’s humility is best ex- 
hibited. The common prayers of God’s assembled 
people do not require this particular view of the 
miinister’s case. Sincere modesty is better evinced 
by general requests for aid, and by as total a hiding 
of one’s personality as is compatible with this. 

In analogy with what has just been said, it is 
not amiss to add, that the less the preacher says 
about himself, the better. Let him be forgotten, 
that the word may have free course. Few things 
are more disgusting than the egotism with which 
some pulpit orators interlard their discourses with 

renthetic references to their cireumstances, their 

Ith, their hoarseness, or the interruption of 
their studies. Deprecatory statements and apolo- 
gies are no part of the message, and no means of 


A prayer differs materially from an advertise- 
ment. e commend the distinction to those rev- 





erend gentlemen who employ these parts of  ser- 
vice to inform their people that they ‘ have sought 
repairs of strength by a recent journey ;”’ or that 
God's ‘* servant has been called to aid a brother in 
affliction ;”’ or that he is to be assisted ‘‘ by a dear 
brother in the latter part of the day.” 

All such abuses indicate a withdrawing of the 
mind from the true nature of prayer. There is 
irreverence in telling God that which you really 
mean to tell the audience. The affectation of par- 
ticularity in prayer, or undue adaptation to the 
present circumstances, in minute and temporal 
things, is a gross evil. It may be doubted whether 
the spirituality of a worshipping assembly is in any 
degree promoted by constant reference to the state 
of the weather, the roads, or the number of per- 
sons present. Our errand to the throne of grace 
involves matters of transcendent and eternal worth, 
and every word which is aside from these, is inju- 
rious to the devotion. Repiturvs. 





Dr. Frankuin oN THE ANNEXATION OF CANADA. 
—lIn the annual address delivered before the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, by William Duane, 


| Esq., the subject of which was ‘ Canada and the 


Continental Congress,”’ an interesting reminiscence 
is related, which is thus reported in the Philadelphia 
North American : 

“It appears that Dr. Franklin, when assisting 
in preparing the Treaty of Peace at Paris, was 
very desirous that Canada should be given up to the 
United States. He said, ‘ There could be no solid 
and Seep peace without it ; that it would cost 
the British government more to keep it than it was 
worth ; it would be a source of future difficulties 
with the United States ; and, some day or other. 
must belong to them; and it was the interest of 
both parties that it should be ceded in the treaty of 
peace.’ Yet he did not think it proper to urge such 
a cession as a necessary condition of peace ; espec- 
ially since Congress had forborne to instruct the 
commission on this subject, and since there was no 
claim on the part of France, by the treaty of alli- 
ance, to sustain such a demand—as the pledge in 
that treaty was only to insure the independence of 
the old Thirteen colonies, and Canada was not one 
of them. 

‘*Mr. Oswald, one of the British commissioners, 
was of the opinion, in one of his conversations with 
Dr. Franklin, that Canada should be given up to 
the United States; and said that when he men- 
tioned it to the ministers, though they spoke cau- 
tiously, they did not express themselves as decid- 
edly opposed to the measure. It was not much 
dwelt upon in the negotiation, however.” 


TuNNeEL UNDER THE Pyrenees.—A recent Paris 
paper states that the minister of public works has 
employed an engineer of Upper Garonne to make 
examinations, the object of which is to be the crea- 
tion of a grand new route between Toulouse and 
Saragossa, by means of a tunnel carried under the 
Pyrenees, between the valleys of Luchon, in France. 
and Venasque, in Spain. The execution of this 
direct road between the two cities presents no dif- 
ficulties. Experience in tunneling in France has 
been had in piercing the Nerthe in the construc- 
tion of the railroad from Marseilles to Avignon. 
The expense only may retard this undertaking. 
In any case, the Spanish government will contrib- 
ute its part to making a useful way of communi- 
cation to the north of the Peninsula. —Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 
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REMINISCENCES 


From the New York Courier. 
REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS. 


We have received a very interesting extract 
from a work, nearly ready for the press, by 
Charles W. March, Esq., made up of reminis- 
cences of Congress, which cannot fail, in our judg- 
ment, to be well received by the public. Mr. 
March is well known as one of the most cultivated 
and vigorous writers in the country. He is familiar 
with public life and public men, and has qualifica- 
tions of a very superior order for the preparation 
of such a work. His purpose, we understand, is 
to present, in a series of chapters, sketches of the 
most striking debates and the most distinguished 
men in Congress for the past ten or fifteen years. 
The following chapter, descriptive of the great 
diseussion between Webster and Hayne—which 
is, thus far, the greatest forensic exhibition this 
country has ever witnessed—will indicate the 
general scope and character of the work, and 
the style in which it will be carried out. We 
are confident it will attract and reward general 
attention :— f 


WEBSTER’S REPLY TO HAYNE. 
+ * * * . > 


It was not alone the combined strength of the 


administration party in the senate Mr. Webster had | 
He could not but be in doubt respecting | 
The character of the minority | 


to fear. 
his political allies. 
at this time was somewhat anomalous. It was 
composed of federalists of the old school, who had 
adhered to the elder and younger Adams, notwith- 
standing their gross tergiversations ; of these re- 


publicans, who, in the preceeding canvass, from 


personal or local, rather than from political consid- 


erations, had preferred Mr. Adams to his com- | 


petitor; and of ‘ national republicans,”’ so called 


—a party formed indifferently of the two others. | 
lo make an argument which should satisfy all | 


without offending either of these classes seemed a 
task difficult to be accomplished. 

Upon the interpretation of the constitution Mr. 
Webster feared the greatest diversity of opinion. 
\'p to the time of this debate, no construction, com- 
manding universal or general assent, had prevailed. 
Opinions were as various as persons. 
ster doubted therefore for some time whether to 
give public expression to his own constitutional 
views. 

Fortunately for the country and his own reputa- 
lion his doubts were removed. His warmest 
friends urged with great eagerness ypon him an 
unequivocal, unreserved declaration of his views. 
None were more trusted or esteemed by him than 
Samuel Bell, then a Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. Originally a federalist, he had gone over 
to the republican party, early on the accession of 
Jefferson, and had supported his administration 
with warmth and efficiency. He had advocated 
and defended the war with Great Britain, and all 
other measures of the party up to the presidential 
canvass of 1824. On that occasion, as well as four 
years later, without any violence to his political 
principles or antecedents, he had favored the pre- 
tensions of My, Adams. From his history, char- 
acter, and general knowledge of persons and meas- 
ures, he was perhaps the best exponent of the 
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intentions and sentiments of the semewhat mottled 
party opposed to the administration of General 
Jackson. 

So Mr. Webster thought, and on the morning 
of the speech, after he had gone te the capitol, he 
called Mr. Bell into the robing-room of the senate, 
and told him his difficulty. ‘* You know, Mr. 
Bell,” said he, ‘‘my constitutional opinions. 
There are, among my friends in the senate, some 
who may not concur in them. What is expedient 
to be done?’ Mr. Bell, with great emphasis of 
manner, advised him to speak out, boldly and 
fully, his thoughts upon the subject. “It is a 
| eritical moment,’’ said he, ** and it is high time 
| the people of this country should know what this 
| constitution zs.’°—** Then,”’ replied Mr. Webster, 
|** by the blessing of Heaven, they shall learn this 
day, before the sun goes down, what I understand 
it to be.”’ 

On Tuesday, January 26th, 1830—a day here- 
| after forever memorable in senatorial annals—the 
| senate resumed the consideration of Foote’s resolu- 
‘tion. There never was before, in either house, an 
occasion of so much excitement. As early as nine 
| o'clock of that morning, crowds were pouring into 
the capitol ; by 12, M.—the hour of meeting—the 
| senate chamber—galleries, floor, even the lobbies 

—was filled to its utmost capacity. ‘The very stair- 

ways were dark with men, who hung on to one 
| another, like bees in a swarm. 
| The house of representatives was deserted. An 
adjournment would hardly have made it emptier. 
The speaker, it is true, retained his chair, but no 
business of moment was or could be attended to- 
Members al! rushed in to hear Mr. Webster, and 
no call of the house or other parliamentary rule 
could bring them back. The floor of the senate 
was so crowded, and more particularly that part 
of it in the rear of the vice-presidentia] chair, that 
persone once in covid not get out or change their 
| position. The chair of the vice-president has 
windows of painted glass at each side of it, and a 
hole is still visible upon one of the panes, made 
with a knife, by Dixon H. Lewis, then a member 
from Alabama, for the purpose of seeing the 
speaker. He had become wedged in the crowd on 
either side, directly back of the chair, and as, from 
his enormous size, he could not displace a sufficient 
portion of the crowd to gain a position elsewhere 
that commanded the presence of the orator, he re- 
sorted to this expedient. There were many so 
placed as not to see the speaker at all. 

The courtesy of senators accorded to the fairer 
sex room on the floor—nay, in many instances, 
their own seats. Their bright eyes and gay dresses 
threw a picturesque beauty over the scene, soften- 
ing and embellishing it. 

Seldom, if ever, had speaker in this or any other 
country more powerful incentives to exertion; a 
subject, the determination of which involved the 
most important interests, and even duration, of the 
republic ; competitors, unequalled in reputation, 
ability, or position; and an audience, comprising 
not only persons of this country most eminent in 
intellectual greatness, but representatives of other 
nations, where the art of eloquence had flourished 
for ages. All that the soldier hopes from opportu- 
nity was here. 

r. Webster perceived and felt equal to the des- 
tiny of the moment. The greatness of the hazard 
exhilarated him. A confidence in his own resources, 
that sprung from no vain estimate of his power, 
but was the legitimate offspring of previous severe 
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study, buoyed him up. He knew the capacity of 
his opponents, of his subject, and Aemself. 

He was too, at this period, in the very prime of 
manhood. He had reached middle age—an era in 
the life of man, when the faculties, physical or in- 
tellectual, may be supposed to attain their fullest 
organization, and most perfect development. What- 
ever there was in him of intellectual energy and 
vitality, the occasion, his full life and high ambition, 
might well bring forth. 

He never rose on an ordinary occasion to address 
an ordinary audience more self-possessed. ‘There 
was no tremulousness in his voice or manner ; 
nothing hurried, nothing simulated. The calm- 
ness of superior strength was visible everywhere ; 
in countenance, voice, and bearing ; a deep-seated 
conviction of the extraordinary character of the 
emergency, and of his ability to control it, seemed 
to possess him wholly. If an observer, more than 
ordinarily keen-sighted, detected an occasional 
glance of exultation in his eye, he might well be- 
lieve it sprang from the certaminis gaudia, the stern 
joy of the warrior, anticipating victory. 

The anxiety to hear the reply was so great and 
universal, that no sooner had the vice-president 
assumed his chair, than a motion was made and 
unanimously carried, to postpone the ordinary 
business of the first hour, and to take up imme- 
diately the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. Webster rose and addressed the senate. His 
exordium is known by heart, everywhere: ‘ Mr. 
President, when the mariner has been tossed, for 
many days, in thick weather, and on an unknown 
sea;he naturally avails himself of the first pause 
in the storm, the earliest glance of the sun, to take 
his latitude, and ascertain how far the elements 
have driven him from his true course. Let us imi- 
tate this prudence ; and before we float further, on 
the waves of this debate, refer to the point from 
which we departed, that we may, at least, be able 
to form some conjecture where we now are. I ask 
for the reading of the resolution.”’ 

‘There wanted no more to enchain the attention. 
There was a spontaneous, though silent, expression 
of eager approbation as the orator concluded his 
opening remarks. Every head was inclined nearer 
towards him, every ear turned in the direction of 
his voice—and that deep, sudden, mysterious silence 
prevailed, which always accompanies fulness of 
emotion. From the sea of upturned faces before 
him, the orator beheld his thoughts reflected as 
from a mirror. ‘The varying countenance, the suf- 
fused eye, the ready smile, and ever-attentive look, 
assured him of his audience’s entire sympathy. If 
among his opponents there were at first those who 
atfeeted an indifference to his glowing thoughts 
and earnest periods, the difficult mask was soon laid 
aside, and profound, undisguised, devoted attention 
followed. In the earlier part of his speech, one of 
his principal opponents seemed disposed to occupy 
his time with the careful perusal of a newspaper 
he held in his hand; but this, on nearer approach, 
mest to be upside down. In truth, all, sooner or 
ater, voluntarily, or in spite of themselves, were 
wholly carried away by the eloquence of the orator. 

When, as he was carrying out the moral of 
Macbeth, which Hayne’s allusion to the ghost of 
the murdered Banquo made pertinent to the imme- 
diate topic of his speech, and proving, by the ex- 
ample of that ardent, deep-thinking, but insanely 
ambitious character, how little of substantial good 
or permanent power was to be secured by devious 
and unblessed policy, he turned with a significance 





of expression, full of prophetic revelation, upon the 
vice-president, reminding him that those who had 
foully removed Banquo had placed 

A barren sceptre in their gri 

Thence to camel ome unlineal hand, 

No son of theirs succeeding, 
not an eye of the whole audience but followed the 
direction of his own—not an eye but witnessed the 
changing countenance and visible agitation of Mr. 
Calhoun. 

Surely, no prophecy ever met a more rapid or 
fuller confirmation. Within a few brief months 
the political fortunes of the vice-president, at this 
moment seemingly on the very point of culmina- 
tion, had sunk so low there were none so poor to 
do him reverence. 

Whether it was that a presentiment of the ap- 
proaching crisis in his fate at this moment cast a 
shadow over his mind or not, his countenance evi- 
dently darkened—nor, for some time, did he seem 
to recover his self-possession. 

The allusion nettled him—the more, as he saw 
the effect it produced upon others ; and, later in the 
speech, as Mr. Webster was exposing the gross 
and ludicrous inconsistencies of South Carolina 
politicians, upon the subject of internal improve- 
ments, he interrupted him somewhat acrimonious- 
ly: ‘* Does the chair understand the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to say that the person now oc- 
cupying the chair of the senate has changed his 
opinions on this subject!’ ‘To this Mr. Webster 
replied immediately, and good-naturedly, in the 
negative. 

Those who had doubted Mr. Webster’s ability 
to cope with and overcome his opponents, were fully 
satisfied of their error by the time he had proceeded 
thus far in his speech. Their fears then took 
another direction. When they heard his sentences 
of powerful thought, towering, in accumulative 
grandeur, cne above the other, as if the orator 
strove, Titan-like, to reach the heavens themselves, 
they were giddy with the apprehension that he 
would break down in his flight. They dared not 
believe that genius, learning, any intellectual en- 
dowment, however uncommon, that was simply 
mortal, could sustain itself long in a career seem- 
ingly so perilous. They feared an Iearian fall. 

Ah! who can ever forget, that was present to 
hear, the awful burst of eloquence with which the 
orator spoke of the Old Bay State? What New 
England heart was there but throbbed with vehe- 
ment, tumultuous, irrepressible emotion, as he 
dwelt upon New England sufferings, New England 
struggles, and New ‘England triumphs, during the 
war of the revolution? There was scarcely a dry 
eye inthe senate ; all hearts were overcome ; grave 
judges and men grown old in dignified life turned 
aside their heads to conceal their emotions. 

In one corner of the gallery there was a group 
of Massachusetts men. ‘They had hung from the 
first moment upon the words of the speaker, with 
feelings variously but always warmly agitated, 
deepening in intensity as he proceeded. But now 
they were strained to their furthest tension, and 
when the orator, concluding his glowing encomium 
upon the land of their birth, turned, intentionally 
or otherwise, his burning eye fell upon them—they 
shed tears like girls! 

No one who was not present can understand the 
excitement of the scene. No one who was can 
give an adequate description of it. No word-paint- 
ing can convey the intense, deep enthusiasm—the 
reverential attention of that vast assembly—nor 
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Jimner transfer to canvass their earnest, eager, 
awe-struck countenances. ‘Though language were 
as subtle and flexible as thought, still it would be 
impossible to represent the full idea of the scene. 
There is something intangible in an emotion, or 
sentiment, which cannot be transferred. The nicer 
shades of feeling elude pursuit. Every description, 
therefore, of the occasion, seems to the relater him- 
self, tame, spiritless, unjust. 

Much of the instantaneous effect of the speech 
arose, of course, from the orator’s delivery—the 
tones of his voice, his looks, and manner. . These 
die mostly with the occasion that call them forth ; 
or lose vastly in the transmission from one mind 
to another. They can only be described in general 
terms. ‘Of the effectiveness of Mr. Webster's 
manner, in many parts,’’ says Mr. Everett, ‘* it 
would be in vain to attempt to give any one not 
present the faintest idea. It has been my fortune 
to hear some of the ablest speeches of the greatest 
living orators on both sides of the water, but | must 
confess I never heard anything which so completely 
realized my conception of what Demosthenes was 
when he delivered the Oration for the Crown.” 

Certainly, Kean nor Kemble, nor any other 
masterly delineator of human passions, ever pro- 
duced a more powerful effect upon an audience— 
never controlled, more resistlessly, their minds and 
hearts. ; 

No man ever looked the orator more than he did 
—‘‘ os humerosque Deo similis.” His countenance 
spake no less than his words. His manner added 
even new force to his strength. As he stood, 
swaying his right arm, like a huge tilt-hammer, 
up and down, his swarthy countenance lighted up 
with excitement, he appeared amid the smoke, the 
fire, the thunder of his eloquence, like Vulcan in 
his armory forging thoughts for the gods! _ 

The human face never wore an expression of 
more withering, relentless scorn than when the 
orator replied to Hayne’s allusion to ‘‘ the mur- 
dered coalition.” ‘It is,’” said Mr. W., * the 
very cast-off slough of a pol.uted and shameless 
press. Incapable of further mischief, it lies in the 
sewer, lifeless and despised. It is not now, sir, in 
the power of the honorable member to give it dig- 
nity or decency, by attempting to elevate it, and 
introduce it into the senate. He cannot change it 
from what it is—an object of general disgust and 
scorn. On the contrary, the contact, if he choose 
to touch it, is more likely to drag him down, down 
to the place where it lies itself.’’ He looked, as 
he spake these words, as if the thing he alluded to 
was too mean for scorn—and the sharp, stinging 
enunciation added to the severity of the words. 
The audience seemed relieved—so crushing was 
the expression of his face—when he turned to other 
subjects. — 

The good-natured yet provoking irony with 
which he described the imaginary though life-like 
scene of direct collision between the marshalled 
array of South Carolina under General Hayne on 
the one side, and the officers of the United States 
on the other, nettled his opponent even more than 
his severer satire ; it seemed so ridiculously true. 
Mr. Hayne inquired, with some degree of emotion, 
if the gentleman from Massachusetts intended any 
personal imputation by such remarks? ‘To which 
Mr. Webster replied, with perfect good-humor : 
‘* Assuredly not—just the reverse.”’ 

The variety of incident during the speech, and 
the rapid fluctuation of passions, kept the audience 





in continual expectation and ceaseless attention. 
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There was no chord of the heart that the orator did 
not strike with a master-hand. The whole speech 
was a complete drama, varied with comic and pa- 
thetic scenes ; laughter and tears gaining alternate 
victory. 

A great portion of the speech is strictly argu 
mentative ; an exposition of constitutional law 
But grave as it necessarily is, severely logical, 
abounding in no fancy or episode, it engrossed 
throughout the undivided ear of every intelligent 
hearer. Abstractions under the glowing genius 
of the orator acquired a beauty, a power, a vitality 
to thrill the blood and kindle the affections, awaken- 
ing into earnest life many a dormant faculty. His 
ponderous syllables had an energy, a vehemence of 
meaning in them that fascinated, while they startled. 
It was a sense of power—of power withheld and 
suggestive of greater power—that controlled as by 
a mysterious spell the hearts of all. For power, 
intellectual or physical, produces in its develop- 
ment a feeling nearly allied to awe. It was never 
more felt than on this occasion in its intellectual 
character. It had entire mastery. The sex whieh 
is said to love it best and abuse it most, seemed as 
much or more carried away than the sterner one. 
Many who had entered the hall with light, gay 
thoughts, anticipating at best a pleasurable excite- 
ment, soon became deeply interested in the speaker 
and his subject—lent him to the last their entire 
heart and mind—and, when the speech was over. 
left the house with sadder, perhaps, but more 
ennobling feelings. 

The exulting rush of feeling with which he went 
through the peroration threw a glow over his 
countenance like one inspired. Eye, brow, each 
feature, every line of the face, seemed touched with 
celestial fire. All held their eyes upon him, as by 
a species of fascination. So Moses appeared to the 
awe-struck Israelites, as he emerged from the dark 
clouds and thick smoke of Sinai, his face all ra- 
diant with the breath of divinity. 

The swell and roll of his voice struck upon the 
ears of the spell-bound audience, in deep and me- 
lodious cadence, as waves upon the shore of the 
‘far resounding” sea. The Miltonie grandeur 
of his words was the fit expression of his thought, 
and raised his hearers up to his theme. His voice. 
exerted to its utmost power, penetrated every 
recess or corner of the senate—penetrated even the 
ante-rooms and stairways as he pronounced in 
deepest tones of pathos these words of solema 
grandeur: ‘** When my eyes shall be turned to 
behold, for the last time, the sun in heaven, may 
I not see him shining on the broken and dishonored 
fragments of a once glorious Union; on states dis- 
severed, discordant, belligerent! on a land rent 
with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in frater- 
nal blood! Let their last feeble and lingering 
glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the 
republic, now known and honored throughout the 
earth, still full high advanced, its arms and trophies 
streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe erased 
nor polluted, not a single star obscured, bearing for 
its motto no such miserable interrogatory as, What 
is all this wortht Nor those other words of delu- 
sion and folly, Liberty first and Union afterwards ; 
but everywhere, spread all over in characters of 
living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they 
float over the sea and over the land, and in every 
wind under the whole heavens, that other senti- 
ment, dear to every American heart—Laberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 

The speech was over, but the tones of the orator 
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still lingered in the hall, and the audience, uncon- | Abbott’s histories for youth, and announces Hil- . 


scious of change, retained theit positions, till the | 
vice-president, hastening to dissolve the spell, | 
called to order! Order !—there never was a deep- | 
er stillness—not a movement had been made—not | 
even a whisper heard. The feeling was too deep 
for articulation, by voice or hand. The only sound | 
audible was that long-drawn, deep breath by which | 
the overcharged heart seeks relief. All else would 
have been an outrage upon the heart. 

The New England men walked down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, after the speech that day, with a 
firmer step and bolder air—*‘ pride in their port, | 
defiance in their eye.”’ They looked every one in 
the face they met, fearing no contradiction. They 
clustered in small parties, and fought the scene 
over again, one hundred times, before night. 
Their elation was the greater, from their previous 
fears. Their joy knew no limits. Not one of 
them but felt he had gained a personal victory. 
Not one who was not ready to exclaim, in ful- 
ness of gratitude, ‘“* Thank God, I too am a 
Yankee !”’ 

That evening General Jackson held a levee at 
the White House. It was known that Mr. Web- 
ster would attend it. And hardly had the hospi- 
table doors of the house been opened, before the 
crowd that had filled the senate chamber in the 
morning rushed in and occupied the rooms. Per- 
sons a little more tardy in arriving found it now 
difficult to get in. 

Heretofore, the general had been the observed 
of all observers. His military and personal repu- 
tation, official position, gallant bearing, and cour- 
teous manners, had secured him great and merited 
popularity. His receptions were always attended 
with interest by large numbers—to whom he him- 
self was the great object of attraction. 

But, on this oceasion, the room in which he re- 
ceived his company was deserted as far as courtesy 
to the president permitted. Mr. Webster, it was 
said, was in the east room, and thither the whole 
mass hurried. 

He stood nearly in the centre of the room for a 
long time, hemmed in by eager crowds, pressing 
to get nearer to him. Heseemed nowise exhausted 
by the intellectual exertion of the day, but smiling- 
ly serene. The flush of excitement still lingered 
upon his countenance, gilding and beautifying it 
as the parting rays of the setting sun its accom- 
panying clouds, 

All were eager to get a sight of him. Some 
stood on tip-toe, and some even mounted the chairs 
of the room. The dense crowd, entering and re- 
tiring, moved round him, renewing the order of 
their ingression and egression continually. One 
would ask his neighbor : ‘* Where, which is Web- 
ster!’’—* There, don’t you see him—that dark, 
swarthy man, with the great deep eye and heavy 
brow.”’ Every man felt a pride in knowing him 
by sight, while they who did not, envied. 





American Booxs in Enouanp.—Reprints of 
standard American works are issuing in great num- 
bers from the press. Bentley advertises a new 
edition of Prescott’s admirable histories, of Eliot’s 
‘* Liberty of Rome,’’ and of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Sea- 
side and Fireside.” Murray is bringing out new 
editions of Washington Irving’s books, and, as I 
have already stated, promises a ‘* History of Span- 
ish Literature,’’ by George Ticknor, Esq., of 





ton. Sampson Low has issued eight volumes of 


dreth’s ‘* History of the United States,” for almost 
immediate publication. Besides these, Clarke’s 
‘* Library of Choice Reading’’ consists exclusively 
of printed editions of the works of Bryant, Irving, 
and Longfellow ; and an enterprising bookseller, 
named Slater, vends, in shilling volumes, the pro- 
ductions of Emerson and Longfellow alternately 
with those of Lamartine and Frederika Bremer.— 
Congregationalist. 


Tue Aces or tHe States.—The following are 
the dates when the respective states entered the 
American Union : 





EG as os oe ee 7 Dec. 1787. 
2. Pennsylvania, ....... w « “ 
3. Now Jersey, ... 2220 eS * “ 
er 2 Jan. 1788. 
i ae 9 * “6 
6. Massachusetts, ....... 6 Feb. 6 
i 28 April, “ 
8. South Carolina, ...... 23 May, “ 
9. New Hampshire,...... 21 June, * 
Th Sees eee ee 4S s @ ‘ 
fe ee 26 July, “6 
12. North Carolina, ...... 20 Nov. 1789. 
13. Rhode Island, .......29 May = 1790. 
ee 4 March, 1791. 
i 6 6 0 e ot 8 1 June, 1792. 
oe. I 6 ek we ewe ‘— or 1796. 
ee ee ee 29 Nov. 1802. 
Oe Pe 8 April, 1812. 
Co 7 ee 11 Dee. 1816. 
20. Mississippi, ........ ny 1817. 
Sf ae ee 3 4 1818. 
Py Ms ys ee we a e *¢ 1819. 
REP 6 owe Vide be ot 15 March, 1820. 
Ferree eee 10 Aug. 1821. 
rer ne 15 June, 1836. 
OO. Miletiemm, 2. wt et »: « 1837. 
Tar ied ws So ees 7 March, 1844. 
i WO es, Sah s, ecw oe 6 a 29 Dec. 1845. 
ee a = 1848. 
OR es 6 oad ES ee OS 1849. 
Presbyterian. 
A Mr. R , a2 wine-merchant, was very inti- 


mate with Fauntleroy, and, with a few friends, was 
in the habit of dining with him frequently. On 
these occasions, when the party was not too large, 
the host would produce some very choice old Lunelle 
wine, of which R was exceedingly fond, but 
Fauntleroy could never be prevailed upon to say 
where he got it, or how it could be obtained. 
When the latter was under sentence of death, his 
old associates visited him repeatedly, and at their 
last interview, the night before his execution, 
R , after having bid him farewell with the rest, 
on a sudden paused in the prison passage, returned 
to the cell, and said*in a low voice to the crimina', 
** You ’ll pardon my pressing the subject, but now, 
at all events, my dear friend, you can have no ob- 
jection to tell me where I can get some of that 
unelle.’’—Life and Remains of Hooke. 








Tuere is a firm in Cincinnati which employs 
very profitably a capital of $10,000 in the rather 
singular business of preparing sausage skins for the 
European markets. Another person in the same 
city makes the cleansing and preparation of hogs’ 
bladders his sole and richly rewarding business. 
The bladders are filled with lard for shipment to 


England. 
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DEVOTION TO DUTY. 


Tue following beautiful delineation of a char- 
acter remarkable for benevolence and devotion to 
duty, is from ‘‘a serfion commemorative of the 
life and character of the late James MacDona.p, 
M.D., preached at St. George’s, Flushing, on the 
5th Sunday after Easter, 1849, by Jonn D. Ociiey, 
D. D., Professor, &c., in the General Theological 
Seminary.”’ The allusion to the sympathetic kind- 
ness and humanity of the medical profession, is a 
tribute in which few of the clergy, we think, will 
refuse to join. So many of them have themselves 
experienced these traits in the most disinterested 
forms, and witnessed their exhibition to others, 
that they will be ready to adopt the language of 
Dr. Ogilby as expressive of their feelings.— 
Southern Churchman. 


Without claiming for our departed friend the 
gifts of genius properly so called, we must in jus- 
tice accord to him decided intellectual ability. He 
never failed, in whatever position, to meet fully the 
demand made upon himinthis way. But, after all, 
it is of more account to decide whether he made a 
right use of the talents committed to him, than to 
determine their exact measure. And here, in con- 
nection with his consistency of conduct, it behoves 
us to notice Ais constant and untiring devotion to 
the duties of his station. A medical friend, who 
knew his constitutional delicacy of health, said the 
other day, in reference to his rapid sinking under 
the violence of disease, ‘* He did toomuch.’’ And 
in one sense, perhaps, he did. But had he done 
otherwise, he had ceased to be, in a moral and re- 
ligious point of view, the man he was. The man 
who lives not only for himself, nor even only for 
his own, (that dearer self,) but also for the good of 
his fellow-men, must almost inevitably do too much, 
either for personal comfort, or bodily health, or (it 
may be) for length of life. I do not advocate the 
wilful waste of life or health; nor even the neg- 
lect of such allowable recreation by the way as 
may consist with the stern demands of duty, and 
help to fit for its discharge. I only mean to say, 
that he who gives himself up to duty, and who, in 
(iod’s Providence, is called to a great and onerous 
work, may be forced, forgetful of self, to take his 
life in his hand, and to go forward with little regard 
te comfort, health, or life. 

Such was the devotion to duty that marked our 
departed friend’s career, and possibly helped to 
bring him to what men call ‘‘ a premature death.” 
** What his hand found to do, he did it with his 
might.’’ Noiselessly, and without parade, in- 
deed, but not the less resolutely and energetically, 
he pressed forward, in the prosecution of well laid 
plans of useful and honorable service, towards 
that success which devotion and integrity can alone 
command. He succeeded beyond reasonable ex- 
pectation. And when seemingly about to enter 
into the fruits of his labor, Gop called him away 
to another scene. Shall we regret that devotion 
to duty, which, while it brought success, was per- 
haps too much for health? Would you have had 
him fail in duty, that life might have been a little 
more prolonged? Nay; for ours is the example 
of his devotion to duty ; and his, we doubt not, are 
its rewards. 

Although the just proportion that obtained be- 
tween the powers and qualities, both of mind and 
heart, of our departed friend, makes it (as before 
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observed) difficult to single out any for particular 
remark, there is, nevertheless, one other trait that 
deserves especial commemoration. I mean his 
humanity, his love of man as his fellow-man ; 
which was not only singularly tender, but exquis- 
itely delicate and refined. Not that this quality in 
him was obtrusive, or apparent to a mere superfi- 
cial observer. On the contrary, it was remarkably 
unobtrusive ; and yet its power was felt, because it 
was real; for real humanity can no more be con- 
cealed than light or heat. In the manner of its 
exercise he reconciled those seemingly contradic- 
tory precepts of our blessed Lord; ‘* Let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth ;”’ and 
‘* Let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven.’”? And this reconciliation was ef- 
fected by his humility, which regarded as mere 
discharge of duty the almost instinctive acting out 
of his humanity. 

As his consistency of conduct procured for him 
the confidence of men, so did his humanity win for 
him their love. It was by this magnetism of the 
heart that he attracted those who came within the 
sphere of hisinfluence. As he went about, in the 
quiet discharge of duty, following at humble dis- 
tance in His footsteps, ‘* whose voice was not heard 
in the streets,’’ and who “* went about doing good ;’’ 
like Him, ministering, as occasion served, to the 
bodily sufferings of the poor, and of that most 
afflicted portion of our race, who were the chosen 
objects of his care: bestowing the same skill, and 
exercising the same tenderness, where no earthly 
reward awaited him, as where it did; men felt that 
he was actuated by higher motives than pecuniary 
gain, or even professional distinction; that he 
sought (in the spirit proper to another office) ‘‘ not 
theirs, but them.”’ 

And here justice constrains me to say that his 
is not the only example I have known, of the illus- 
tration, by members of the medical profession, of 
this highest form of charity. Continually brought, 
in the daily exercise of duty, into contact with 
human suffering, in its most aggravated forms, the 
physician who cherishes not sympathy for it, and 
strives not in some measure to relieve it, must have 
a heart eolder than clay and harder than adamant. 
Obliged as the practitioner is to seem calm, what- 
ever be his real emotion, the profession are apt to 
suffer from the imputation of selfish indifference, or 
of making merchandise merely of human suffer- 
ing. My own experience (and it has been my for- 
tune to know several of the profession well) con- 
vinces me, that although unworthy men enter this 
as other professions, not one of them (scarce ex- 
cepting that whose peculiar function it is to comfort 
and succor the afflicted, whether in mind, body, or 
estate) contributes a larger quota of gratuitous 
relief to human suffering, than this unjustly abused 
and honorable calling. 

Our departed brother was one who reflected 
honor on his profession, by his conscientious dis- 
charge of its ordinary functions; by his zealous. 
efforts to improve and perfect the treatment of the 
insane ; by his gratuitous services in ameliorating 
the condition of insane prisoners ; and by countless 
unostentatious or unknown acts of professional 
kindness, at the dictate of humanity alone, which 
cannot be summed up till the judgment day. 

As an instance illustrative of our departed friend’s 
professional fidelity, where no selfish interest was 
to be advanced, and of his sympathizing humanity, 
I feel constrained, by gratitude to him, as Gop’s 
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minister of good to me and mine, to obtrude my- 
self somewhat more upon your notice, than, under 
other circumstances, might be seemly. Though I 
have known him for more than twenty years, and 
have seen enough of him, from time to time, 
throughout that period, to be a competent witness to 
his consistency of life from first to last; it was not 
witil some six years since that I was brought into 
that intimate relation to him, which made it not 
unfitting that I should attempt this pious duty of 
commemorating duly his life and death. During 
that winter of sorrow and sadness to my household, 
he was my family physician. From day to day, 
and week to week, and month to month, (though 
much occupied by his preparations to commence the 
establishment at Murray Hill, which has since been 
removed to this place,) he was the constant attend- 
ant upon a little sufferer, whose case threatened to 
baffle the united efforts of skill and watchfulness. 
Just when the crisis in the case seemed at hand, it 
pleased Gop to send upon another object of love in 
that afflicted house a more sudden and malignant 
disease, which ran its rapid course with fearful vio- 
lence. Never shall I forget the punctual return, 
at shorter and shorter intervals, of his gentle step, 
to that chamber of sorrow, where death was rudely 
essaying to break in. Never shall I cease to re- 
member with grateful love, how, throughout that 
last, long night of nature’s agony, he seemed, by 
every look, to say—‘‘ I feel for you; I feel with 
you; but remember, your child is Gop’s, not 
yours.”” As one among many, I feel in duty 
bound to commemorate, with gratitude to God, 
from whose grace they flowed, the tender humanity 
and unaffected piety of James MacDonap. 


A VISIT TO 





From the Commercial Advertiser. 
A VISIT TO HUMBOLDT. 


Berlin, Jan. 1, 1850. 

Ir has been my good fortune to see the patriarch 
of modern science, the venerable Alexander Von 
Humboldt. During the summer, and in fact up to 
last week, he resided at Potsdam, in the royal pal- 
ace ; when the king removed to Charlottenburg 
he returned to his own residence in Berlin. One 
of his friends, to whom I am already indebted for 
many kindnesses, offered to present me to him, and 
wrote a note to solicit an interview. This is neces- 
sary, as casual visitors are rarely or never admitted. 
The first post of the next morning brought the 
answer, written evidently before daybreak, and 
mailed before seven o’clock. It fixed the hour at 
one o'clock on the 29th. But on that day a second 
note informed us that Mr. Humboldt was unexpect- 
edly called to attend some court ceremony at the 
appointed hour, and so begged us to defer our visit 
antil the 30th, at the same hour. I mention this 
as an illustration of his attention to small things. 
He does not consider himself exempted from the 
performance of all the minor duties of social inter- 
course. mer at the appointed hour we were at 
his door. The house is plain and comfortable, just 
like the other three-story houses of Berlin in its 
dull, clay-yellow color. The entrance is by a large 
carriage door, persons driving in and descending at 
the foot of the stairway. 

Humboldt occupies the second floor. A tall, 
well-fed servant in livery answered the bell, and 
ushered us into a small ante-room, where we laid 
aside our cloaks and hats, and waited until our 
visit should be announced. We had scarcely time 
to see that a large picture on wood, after the old 
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Flemish school, hung on the wall, and to admire 
some stuffed birds, admirable specimens of taxy- 
dermic skill, which stood on a round table, before 
the servant reappeared and conducted us through « 
large room, the walls of which, from ceiling to 
floor, were covered with books, plainly shelved up, 
into the room of Humboldt himself. He met us at 
the door and received us very cordially. I must 
confess that my first impression was ene of disap- 
pointment, for his busts and pictures had given me 
the idea of a man nearly six feet high, rather 
stoutly built, and erect as an arrow. Instead of 
this there stood before me a man of middle height, 
his once robust frame and limbs meagre with age, 
and his head drooping and shoulders bowed un- 
der the weight of more that fourscore summers. 
Behind him stood a hale, rosy-complexioned pro- 
fessor from Bonn, some forty years of age, and at 
first my eye fell on him as the person more nearly 
approaching my ideal of Humboldt; but a single 
glance convinced me that he had not yet lived his 
half century. This ideal is the one common to all 
the world who have not seen Humboldt, for every- 
body that has seen him seems to delight in repeat- 
ing that age has not touched his noble faculties or 
abated his bodily vigor. It is very natural to us tu 
excuse our own want of acquirements by attributing 
supernatural qualities to those whe excel us so far 
as tobe unapproachable. But in the ease of Hum- 
boldt the miraculous escape from the effects of age 
does not exist. He appears as old as he really is 
but in a fine state of preservation—the result of 
constant temperance and active exercise in the open 
air from youth, and of carefully avoiding all un- 
necessary exposure, and all extreme emotions, but, 
at the same time, cultivating his affections and the 
genial part of his nature. 

He commenced the conversation in English, with 
an apology for his imperfect style, and spoke in 
that language during the greater part of the inter- 
view. Truth requires me to say that Mr. Hum- 
boldt knows, far better than his too hasty admirers, 
his proficiency in that language. Contrary to the 
assertion generally made so loosely, I must agree 
with him that he does not speak it perfectly, though 
well, and with great fluency. A foreign accent 
made his English less intelligible than his French, 
which he speaks elegantly, and like a native. In 
speaking ef the French savant, Nicolet, he adopted 
that language, and his wit and playful humor ap- 
peared in a very favorable light. Here for the first 
time I recognized the literary artist whose taste 
and genius have won undying renown, and, in the 
quiet satire and richness of the style, that inimi- 
table power of word-painting and felicity of expres- 
sion which make the pages of his hundred books 
so fascinating. 1 felt now the charm of that elo- 
quence which has convinced so many that age has 
not affected the philosopher either physically or 
mentally. It was indeed surprising ; there was all 
the fire and spirit of thirty on the lips of the man of 
fourscore. He sat generally with his head slightly 
bowed on his breast, but when he became inter- 
ested would raise it and look on his visitors, while 
a warm and genial smile would play across his 
features. He has the expression of a man of great 
goodness of heart, without weakness, and the pol- 
ished and simple manner of a veteran courtier. 
There is nothing flabby about the face, the flesh 
being firm and solid. His head is not remarkable 


for size, but the forehead is high and smooth, with- 
out the protuberances which phrenologists usuall 
assign to the perceptive organs of such men. It 
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is, I should say, a head of remarkably harmonious 
development, and not singular in its appearance, 
unless it be a singularity that it is not yet bald, but 
covered with long thin white hair. 

The conversation ran on numerous topics. He 
had just received a copy of a pamphlet published 
by one of our astronomers, Mr. G., in which Sir 
John Herschel is attacked. This he regretted, and 
made some remarks on the favorable opinion Her- 
schel had always had of America and her scientific 
men. He inquired with interest after Mr. Bache 
and his progress in the survey of our coasts, and 
seemed quite familiar with the state of feeling his 
appointment had produced among the gentlemen of 
the navy. ‘* The navy officers,’’ he said, ‘ al- 
ways object to an appointment of that kind when 
not made from their own number, no matter how 
competent and efficient the person may be.’? Speak- 
ing of Prefessor Agassiz, he said, ‘** You Ameri- 
cans have made a fine acquisition there. Agassiz 
would be distinguished, even in Europe, for his 
attainments in various branches of natural history. 
Perhaps he is a little too unbending in his theory 
of the effect of glaciers on the change of the gen- 
eral climate of the world. However, he has thrown 
a great deal of light on that subject, having made 
personally many very excellent experiments and 
observations.’? The mention of glaciers led natu- 
rally to that of persons who had observed them, 
and of exploring voyages to the north. One of 
us asked his opinion as to the fate of Franklin. 
He thought it quite probable that Franklin had not 
perished, but was still shut in by the ice, and gave 
several facts of voyagers whom he had seen, and 
who had been for long seasons so detained in the 
northern seas. The Esquimaux of the coast, 
he said, were not at all dangerous; Franklin was 
well supplied with provisions, and would probably 
yet return to give an acéount of his voyage. In- 
deed, the report that the Esquimaux Indians had 
said that some vessels had long been fast in the ice, 
away off to the north, seemed to be fully confirmed. 

He praised the United States for its generous 
initiative in matters of science, and said that the 
expedition to Chili, for scientific purposes, would 
not have been undertaken by any country in Europe. 
He had on the desk near him a letter, which he 
had apparently been reading when we came in. 
His eyes falling on it, he asked, ** Do either of 


you know a Lord K., who is now travelling on| 


the continent?’ On the reply that we had not the 
honor of his lordship’s acquaintance, and indeed 
had never heard of him, he said he had just re- 
ceived the most extraordinary letter from him. 
‘** He writes me from Dresden that he will shortly 
be in Berlin, and will be most happy to make my 
acquaintance, and that I must certainly dine with 
him and a few friends at two o’clock on the 3d, at 
the British Hotel. He expects an old man like me 
to come in from Potsdam in the middle of winter 
to dine with a lord whom | know nothing about. 
This is one of the antics of an eccentric class.’’ 
He then went on in some gay and delicately humor- 
ous remarks on the eccentricity of Englishmen, 
which, if I could put them on paper as he uttered 
them, would be read with great relish by the lovers 
of true wit, and by none with more than the Eng- 
lish themselves. They reminded me of the lively 
sallies of the Parisian wit, Philarete Chasles. One 
of us told him that Captain Stone had left for 
Egypt and Jerusalem. Mr. Humboldt expressed 
the pleasure he had derived from his acquaintance, 
and wished to know whether the captain was 
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aware that he had put his name in the last volume 
of the recent edition of the work, The Aspects of 
Nature. ‘This is in connection with the account of 
the captain’s visit to Popocatapetl. He then showed 
us the English translation of this work, by Mrs. 
Sabine. 

The name of Colonel Fremont happening to be 
mentioned, Humboldt spoke in high praise of his 
contributions to geographical science, and thought 
it unfortunate he had returned as a prisoner by the 
very road which he had travelled as an explorer. 
He thought the day would come when Col. Fre- 
mont’s works would be much better appreciated 
than at present. He expressed the opinion that 
the probable produce of the California gold mines 
had been over-estimated, for that up to the present 
time the yield had been much less than that of the 
Russian mines, the latter having often produced 
annually thirty millions of dollars. No such large 
pieces had been found in California. One solid 
piece of eighty pounds had been found in Russia, 
and many of forty, thirty, twenty and sixteen. He 
was surprised that no platina had yet been found. 
These are only a few of the remarks made in a con- 
versation which he, of course, conducted almost 
without remarks on our side. He seems to have 
an inexhaustible store of facts, and to be accurately 
informed about everything and everybody. His 
friend said, after we came away, that the way to 
hear him to the greatest advantage was to ask his 
opinion on any given point, when his wonderful 
knowledge would be brought to bear on it in a 
manner most satisfactory to any sceptic as to the 
extent and minuteness of his information. We 
left, quite charmed with the noble and genial nature 
whose richness has made it the glory of the age. 

The habits of Humboldt are not remarkable, ex- 
cept in the limited number of hours necessary to 
sleep, and in temperance and regularity. His time 
is systematically divided. He rises at six in the 
winter and five in the summer, studies two hours, 
drinks a cup of coffee, returns to his study, and com- 
mences the task of answering his letters, of which 
he receives yearly more that one hundred thousand. 
(1 have heard this number doubled, but dislike to 
seem to exaggerate.) From twelve until two he 
receives visits, and returns to work at two. At 
four he dines, in summer with the king, in the 
winter at home ; from four until eleven he passes at 
the table, and generally in company with the king, 


| but sometimes at meetings of learned societies or 


in the company of his friends. At eleven he re- 
tires to his study and continues there until one or 
two, answering letters, or writing his works, or pre- 
paring them by study. His best books have all 
been written at midnight. He sleeps four hours, 
it having always been a peculiarity in his family to 
require little sleep. Now, if anybody thinks that 
by sleeping only four hours, and studying at mid- 
night, he may equal Humboldt in varied attainments, 
let him first be sure that he possesses another of 
Humboldt’s peculiarities, namely, genius. 

His early inclinations led him to the pursuits in 
which he has since so distinguished himself. At 
twenty-three lie was in such repute for his’ knowl- 
edge that he was appointed first assessor of the 
mines of Prussia. From a very early age, then, 
up to the present time, about two thirds of a cen- 
tury, he has been indefatigable in the pursuit of 
knowledge. He brought to this pursuit a rare sus- 
ceptibility to the charms of nature, a heart capable. 
of feeling and a head of generalizing. His fortune 
and rank have ever given him the best advantages 
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of every kind. If he had not been a savant, he 
might have been an artist or a poet, for his works 
show taste and imagination of the most exquisite 
perfection. Most of his writings will compare in 
elegance with the purest classics ot Germany. In 
short, he is one of the most harmoniously developed 
characters the world has ever seen, and posterity 
will reserve for him a higher niche in the temple 
of fame than for the bloody heroes who have daz- 
zled the world for a moment by their engineer 
talent of manceeuvring masses of troops. 





MACAULAY AND THE QUAKERS. 


WE presume, from the following waggery of 
Punch, that some of the English Quakers have been 
remonstrating with the historian on his portraiture 
of Penn. 


Macaulay wrote a book, 
In which, if once you look, 
You ’re fast, as with a hook, for volumes two, two, 
two, 
And this book shows William Penn 
Behaving, now and then, 
Like something *twixt a donkey and a * do,” 
“*do,”’ “ do.”” 


The Pennsylvanian strand 
Penn purchased out of hand, 
When for toys and trash their land red men sold, 
sold, sold ; 
Though the natives of the state 
Have been avenged of late, 
Since with Pennsylvanian bonds was bought our 
gold, gold, gold. 


The Friends thought truth too bad 
Of one who virtues had, 
Such as wearing garments sad, and a broad brim, 
brim ; 
And refusing, fair and flat, 
To the king to doff his hat, 
Though the king politely took off his to him, him, 
him. 


Only worldly wits who scoff— 
’Gainst such graces would set off, 
That Penn of slaves made profit in sales, sales, 
sales ; 
That he managed court affairs, 
Aad up and down back-stairs, 
And he carried heavy bribes and light tales, tales, 
tales. 


Thus Macaulay did arise, 
Having not before his eyes 
The grace in ae that lies, and in drab, drab, 
drab ; 
And did wickedly declare, 
That for nothing Penn did care, 
So the wer~* got their share of the grab, grab, 
grab. 
That his brims they were so broad, 
None could see him blush at fraud, 
And that he who groaned and pshawed at a lace, 
lace, lace, 
For the maids of honor screwed 
Their gold from those who sued 
For themselves or guiltless children for grace, 
grace, grace. 
So the Friends, extremely wroth 
At this stain upon the cloth— 
For Macaulay pledged his troth to the fact, fact, 





They filled a Clarence cab 
With valiant men in drab, 
And off to the Albany packed, packed, packed 


The historian unscared, 
Primed, loaded, and prepared, 
Stood there with papers bared. ana a grin, grin 
mn. 
When, prepared his facts to floor, 
They knocked at his door, 
And were most politely asked to walk in, in, in 


Then their batteries they let fly, 
But Macaulay, in reply, 
At their heads he did shy such a hail, hail, hail ; 
From memory and from note, 
Of reading and of rote, 
There was nought he didn’t quote, fresh er stale, 
stale, stale ! 


Not a single * thee’’ or * thou”’ 
Could they put in, I vow, 
But he countered, where and how they scarce 
knew, knew, knew; 
Till, faint and flabbergast, 
They backed—backed—and at last 
rs ue fast down stairs they flew, flew, 
ew ! 


And, sad as their own drab, 
Mounted ruefully their cab, 
By the gift of the gab overborne, borne, borne ; 
And, all Piceadilly through, 
In their faces plain to view, 
Was, ** Lo! we went for wool and came back 
shorn, shorn, shorn.”’ 


Then, worthy Friends, take heed, 
When next a truth you read, 
Though unpleasant, ‘tis agreed, to your pride, 
pride, pride ; 
Don’t suppose it can’t be true, 
Since it hits at one of you, 
But vexation in humility pray hide, hide, hide. 





WHAT MAKES A HERO? 


BY HENRY TAYLOR, AUTHOR OF ‘* PHILIP VON ARTE- 
VELDE.”’ 


What makes a hero ?--not success, not fame, 
Inebriate merchants, and the loud acclaim 
Of glutted avarice—caps tossed up in air, 
Or pen of journalist, with flourish fair, 
Bells pealed, stars, ribands, and a titular name— 
These, though his rightful tribute, he can spare : 
His rightful tribute, not his end or aim, 
Or true reward; for never yet did these 
Refresh the soul, or set the heart at ease. 
What makes a hero'—An heroie mind, 
Expressed in action, in endurance proved ; 
And if there be preeminence of right, 
Derived through pain, well suffered, to the height 
Of rank heroic, ’t is to bear unnaoved, 
Not toil, not risk, not rage of sea or wind, 
Not the brute fury of barbarians blind, 
But worse—ingratitude and poisonous darts, 
Launched by the country he had served and loved ; 
This, with a free, unclouded spirit pure, 
This in the strength of silence to endure, 
A dignity to noble deeds imparts, 
Beyond the gauds and trappings of renown ; 
This is the hero’s complement and crown ; 
This missed, one struggle had been wanting still— 
One glorious triumph of the heroic will, 
One self-approval in his heart of hearts. 
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THE ARCTIC 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Tue following ‘‘ Observations on the missing 
ships of the Arctic Expedition, under Sir John 
Franklin, with some propositions and considera- 
tions for their relief and extrication from the ice, 
by an old officer of rank in the Royal Navy,’’ have 
been published in London in a pamphlet form. We 
copy it, with the feeling that the remarks it con- 
tains will be interesting, and perhaps useful, in 
this country.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


The season of this year is over and gone; the 
ships of search have returned to our shores, but 
they bring not any tidings of Sir John Franklin 
or his gallant men! This is a disastrous event— 
disappointing to all, but almost death to those 
whose affections are bound up in the fate of those 
devoted navigators. Five long years, at England’s 
command, have these, her sons, braved unnatural 
hardships, privations, and dangers, for England's 
fame, in a region where the deadly wind of a 
frozen zone is cutting them in twain—where eter- 
nal ice surrounds them—where the earth yields no 
sustenance for their famishing natures, and the 
darkness of a world, unvisited by the sun, com- 
bines to subdue their energies, and to fill their 
minds and hearts with despair! What is there 
that we would not be willing and anxious to do to 
save them! This is a great and grave question, 
involving a great moral obligation; nay more, a 
high religious duty. The nation is, indeed, will- 
ing to aman; and it has deposited its will, and 
its power, and its means, in appointing hands to 
perform its behests. It looks to those hands for a 
prompt, a judicious, and a successful employment 
of these. It will not esteem any outlay, or exer- 
tion, for this end, however great or extensive, a 
sacrifice or waste. It does not look upon it as a 
money question; it disregards petty considera- 
tions, and, under the dictates of common human- 
ity and natural feeling, cries aloud for search, 
extensive, effective, comprehensive search, till the 
lost ones are rescued, or till their fate is ascer- 
tained. The ery is upon England ; and England 
does not stand alone in the world. The eyes of 
many nations are upon her; their sympathies are 
aroused—their nerves are braced for the race ;— 
and, if she be remiss, they will win the prize, and 
pluck the crown of glory from her brow! Where 
glory ends, shame begins. Let us look, then, 
well te our managers, and ask, What have they 
done—what are they doing—what will they yet 
dot It is enough to assert that, hitherto, their 
arrangements have been most imperfect, and the 
result a total failure, as istoo well and most pub- 
licly known. At this moment we are in utter 
ignorance of Sir John Franklin’s route after 12th 
July, 1845, and are as utterly lost as to his probable 
position! We know not even where he passed 
his first winter—a fact to have been ascertained 
in a single season! and it is yet a more singular 
feature in the ease, which should be well noted, 
that up to this moment no one point or place has 
yet been examined, visited, or even looked at dis- 
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| tinctly, at which, according to the previously 
understood intentions of Sir John Franklin, a 
deposit of records of his past proceedings might 
have been expected, as well as information as to 
his condition at that moment, and his future plans ! 
The heads of Wellington Channel were, one or 
all of them, or Cape Walker, sure points where 
to find the records of the missing ships. Had 
Cape Walker, then, been visited by the searching 
ships, or by a walking party from them, it is not 
too much to say it would have been easy to trace 
Sir Jehn Franklin’s course. If a record were 
found, you would require no more ; if it were not, 
it would still guide the search, and you would 
know he had not been there, but had gone in some 
other direction. So important a point is Cape 
Walker, under al] these considerations, that it is 
an indescribable misfortune that it was not exam- 
ined ; and so wonderful and incomprehensible does 
this misfortune appear, that my mind immediately 
and strongly reverts to the idea of a hidden Prov- 
idence in it. Is it, then, that Sir John Franklin 
will make his way to one of the great rivers on 
the coast, and, ascending it, secure himself in the 
hunting ground, and at the fishing stations, until 
the season of 1850 shall allow him to reach a 
place of perfect safety and of European commu- 
nication’? It may be so; or it may be something 
better still. At all events, I would receive the 
untoward event as a blessing in disguise; and in- 
vite all to join in prayer to Him who ordereth all 
things aright, to direct and govern our future exer- 
tions—to crown them with success; or, to pre- 
pare us for, and to sustain us under, the pressure 
of an adverse decree. In this spirit, our duty is 
very evident ; it is, to use all the means in our 
power, without stint, or grudge, or prejudice ; and 
so to use these as that one precious hour may not 
be lost. 

As to the plan of operation, if it may be called 
so, there can be but one opinion—it must be 
thorough and extensive ; for if one point be left 
unguarded, it may be that very one which would 
otherwise have insured success. It has been ar- 
gued, indeed, that it is useless to try again from 
the eastward, and that ‘‘ that coast is well pro- 
visioned.”” And how much of itt But even had 
the search in Barrows Straits been more extended, 
to stick down provisions here and there is not suf- 
ficient ; there must be Aelp also; there must be 
ships and men to receive the wanderers, who are 
very likely to be in the last stage of exhaustion. 
Remember the ‘scrapings of the buffalo hides” 
at Fort Franklin, “‘ which had previously been 
scraped by the Esquimaux, and discarded by them 
as unfit for food!”’ yet, like manna in the wilder- 
ness did these prove to our famishing countrymen ; 
and had there been but one living Englishman at 
the fort to receive that exhausted party, and to 
minister to their wants, they would have wor- 
shipped him as a god in their distress, and might 
have been excused for doing so. Surely this ex- 
perience should teach us to guard the eastern 








route; for if Sir John Franklin went northwards 
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and did not succeed, he will return, if he lives, 
by the east; and if he penetrated west, and did 
not succeed, he will still return by the east. The 
true plan of search, then, is to make it from the 
east, from the west, and from the south. From 
the east three ships should penetrate towards Mel- 
ville Island. One of these should be a store-ship 
only. She should carry out a full and large cargo 
of provisions and fuel, and materials for boat- 
building, together with a ‘* Californian house.”’ 
These should be Janded on Melville Island, and 
then the store-ship might return. Melville Island 
would thus become a central and permanent depot 
till the service was over. Such a refuge would 
inspire confidence and ensure safety ; and even if 
the expeditionary ships did not afterwards require 
those stores on their return, the money loss would 
not be great. 

As soon as the work at Melville Island was 
safely commenced, the two ships destined to remain 
out would proceed with the search. If they found 
a record there (as they certainly would, if they 
had not done so previously) of Sir John Franklin, | 
they would follow its clue; but if they did not | 
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whaling grounds, and thus seeure their return to 
England. It is considered needless to provide for 
their conduct, should they have fallen in with the 
missing ships in their track from the rivers to 
Melville Island. 

The third part of the expedition would pen- 
etrate eastward and northward from Bhering’s 
Straits ; and this, too, would direct its course to 
Melville Island, guided by their judgment and 
their circumstances ;—and if such a plan did not 
succeed in discovering the missing ships and party, 
hopeless indeed would be all further efforts to do 
so. That that party is safe whilst I pen these 
lines, 1 feel convinced ; but whereabouts, is not 
easy to determine. They may be ‘ fast’’ near 
the centre between Melville Island and the three 
great rivers of the continent; or they may have 
been forced northward, and, unable to get south- 
ward again to Bhering’s Straits, have gone on to 
Russia in Asia. If the former, Sir John Frank- 
lin will, this winter, desert his ships, and walk 
over the ice to the continent ; if the latter, he will 
be heard of through Russia ere the spring of 1850. 
It is admitted that this last supposition is an ex- 


find this record, they would return eastward to, treme one, but by no means is it an utterly im- 


Cape Walker. 


To this cape Sir John Franklin} probable one. 


If we may reason upon the very 


was particularly ordered to repair, and from it to} little that is known upon the subject, the conclu- 


make his way to the southward and westward. | 
Here, therefore, if not at Melville Island, a record | 
of him would be surely found, and the proceedings | 
of the searching ships would be governed by it, | 
leaving their despatches to be picked up by the, 
store-ship as she returned homewards. The prog-| 
ress and course of the two ships would depend | 
upon circumstances. We have supposed that they | 
found a clue to Sir John Franklin’s route and in-| 
tentions on Cape Walker, and their orders would | 
be to proceed as far west as they possibly could, | 
and, if stopped on their way, to make southing and | 
meet the parties from the main coast. 

The next part of the plan relates to these par- 
ties, of which there should be one from each of 
the three great rivers on the main coast. Their 
explorations should be made in boats, or on foot, 
and each one of these should be ordered to make 
as (rue a course as they possibly could for Melville 
Island. It is a less distance than Sir James Ross 
walked ; and, as there would be a depot there, 
and a secure refuge, no time or strength would be 
lost in a back journey. It is impossible but that 
one or all of these parties must strike upon the 
track of Sir John Franklin; taking it for granted 
that it was ascertained at Melville Island that he 
had not gone northward; and at Cape Walker, 
that he had gone southward and westward. And, 
oh! what would be the value of that word which 
should, for good or for evil, disperse the ever- 
killing uncertainty which hangs over their myste- 
rious fate? Let us suppose, then, that these par- 
ties have reached Melville Island. They would 
have orders to remain there till a certain date, 
when they could retrace their steps, or, according 
to circumstances, fit up boats which would take 





them, at the season, out of the Sound to the 


sion we must come to is, that Sir John Franklin 
will attain Bhering’s Straits, or the Russian set- 
tlement on the river Colville; for, if his ships had 
been fast in the ice anywhere near the longitude 
of Melville Island, in this his last year of sub- 
sistence, he would have used the last winter to 
walk to the continent, or to meet Sir James Ross ; 
or this last summer, to have done so in his boats ; 
but it has been ascertained that he has net done 
so, though every report of that sea was, ‘‘ that it 
was OPEN along the coast as far as the eye could 
reach.”’ 

The equipment of the ships and parties is the 
next consideration. They would, of course, be 
liberally supplied with every necessary to sustain 
life, and to preserve health; and whatever could 
be devised or suggested by the experience gained 
in those seas by former expeditions, should be 
granted and provided. It is needless to refer too 
minutely to these points ; common sense and com- 
mon feeling will ensure their being wel] attended 
to; but it may be as well to suggest that the late 
invention of cork bedding should be largely made 
available. It is soft, dry, and wholesome; it 
eradicates vermin, and is a refuge for al] hands on 
sudden emergencies of danger. It may be Jaid on 
the ground to sleep upon, its nature preventing the 
damp or cold from affecting the person sleeping 
upon it; it will serve as a float or raft to cross a 
river upon—a cork mattress of eight pounds will 
sustain a man safely, and even dry, in water; and 
eight such mattresses lashed together as a raft, 
with oars or very smal] spars, will earry twenty 
men ; the ticking of these mattresses should be 
made of gutta percha. Of this latter article, too, 
an abundant supply should be provided of al] kinds 
and thicknesses. It would best serve for tents, 
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boats, boat-sails, shoes, clothes, and bags.  It| five more for returning, each man who so returned 
would most effectually preserve all things from! would have twenty-five days’ provisions to leave 
getting wet, and the people from the cold, and | with those who still went on. A similar arrange- 
from the worst effects of these northern winds | ment might be repeated once or twice more, and 
which ‘shave’? you like a razor, but with|thus extend the whole journey very greatly— 
the pain of red-hot iron in the flesh. The con-| equal, indeed, to a forty days’ journey from the 
vertibility of gutta percha, and the ease with|ship or depot, which is the supposed number of 
which accidents may be repaired with it, and de-| days’ provision a man can carry. 
fects made good, recommend it as of first-rate im-| With respect to the ships, it appears that their 
portance. Boats made with it would stand the | size is sometimes an objection and a hindrance to 
salt water, and would be light to carry. They|the service on hand, when once they have fairly 
ought to be made to use either as boats or as/ got to the ground. After reaching some conven- 
sledges. or this purpose they should be made| ient station, they should be considered as depots 
in parts; and each part no heavier than two men/| merely ; to be moved forward, it is true, as oppor- 
could carry with ease. The centre should consist | tunity permitted, yet not to be allowed to become 
of two squares, say six feet each way; and the/ obstacles to active search by boats, or on land, 
two ends should be shaped like the ends of a}| whether the ships could move or not. With this 
whale-boat, each six feet long. They should be | view, they should be furnished with such boats as 
made as flat as possible in the bottoms, yet suffi-| have already been described, (or any that would be 
ciently boat-shaped to give the necessary qualities. | better for the service,) for the exploration of any 
If necessary, each of these might be again divided | water where the ships could not penetrate. One, 
fore and aft ways. ‘Two smaller canoe-shaped perhaps, might be a ‘‘ serew-boat,”’ to take advan- 
boats, made on the same plan, should be fitted, | tage of any opening which presented itself; but, 
one on each side, to the foregoing larger one. (as her fuel could last but a short time, it is most 
They should be made with a water-tight covering, | likely that light boats, which could be carried over 
and be appointed to carry the provisions, or be oth-| the ice or land, would do more service in the end. 
erwise used occasionally ; and thus the centre boat |The sure means of success lies in the perfection 
would be kept free from luggage, and might be | of the preparations, and in an advance so well 
made warm and comfortable for the men. Such. considered, slow and sure, that a retrograde move- 
a boat would carry a great burthen, and could not | ment would never be necessary. 
be upset; and if it were necessary to carry her! If dogs could be subsisted in these latitudes, 
over the ice, or over land, she would take to pieces | they might be employed to assist the sledgesof the 
easily, and each part would form a convenient bas-| walking parties ; it is worth a consideration, at all 
ket, or sledge, wherein to carry the luggage, &c.,| events, whether offal, or fish, or blubber, could not 
of two men, more easily than they could do in sep-| be got to feed them. In the winter journeys, too, 
arate packs, and yet carry the boat at the same time. | perhaps the ice might be somewhat levelled for the 
The mode of travelling by the walking parties | passage of the sledges; it might cost less labor to 
should be by relays, as the palanquin bearers do in | do this than to drag them over the rough ice ; and 
the East Indies. It is evident that most ground | greater works than this are done in cutting channels 
would be got over in a given time, and at the least | for the ships through the ‘“‘ seventeen feet thick’’ 
expense of labor, by this means. If the whole | ic 
proposed journey was a long one, it might be best| In conclusion, as this is an expedition of search 
to accomplish it by establishing a series of depots ; | to save life, all scientific pursuits should be disre- 
Sir James Ross carried forty days’ provisions, and | garded and interdicted, that the men might be re- 
walked five hundred miles in safety. This proves | lieved from carrying books and instruments. To 
how much may be done in that way; if there were | ascertain the latitude and longitude is enough, and 
a depot at the end of such a journey, you would | all that ought to be attempted. 
not require any arrangement for returning; but,| Secondly. It appears to be self-evident that no 
if there were not, the provisions must be replen-| search for Sir John Franklin (on the supposition 
ished by some previously contrived means. This | that his ships are in existence, and are frozen up 
would be by the succession of depots; and, how-|in the ice) can by any possibility be successful, 
ever slow this method would prove, it would be | which is not carried on by the sea, when that is 
safe and sure, and would enable you to accomplish | open, and by walking parties when the navigation 
any desired journey in those latitudes. If the} is closed; and this, too, from the east, the south, 
journey to be made would oceupy more time than | and the west, throughout every day of the year, 
aman could carry provisions for, then a greater | when the rigor of the climate permits men to move. 
number of men should set out, laden, than were | Difficulties numerous and great will arise—but 
intended to go the whole distance, and at certain | nothing could present itself that would be insur- 
intervals some of these should give up a part of their | mountable. Former travels and voyages in this 
provisions to the advancing men, and themselves | part of the world prove that everything is possi- 
return ; and under the supposition that they would | ble; all that is now required to be done, all that 
return in half the time in which they walked out, | is now proposed to be done, has already been done. 
and that each man had set out with forty days’ | No plan, therefore, carried on by the same means, 
provision; then, in a walk out of ten days and| can be called wild, or impracticable ; nor is there 
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anything to encounter which can justify hesitation 
or delay in the undertaking. Expedition is, in- 
deed, all in all at this crisis ; for it is the last sea- 
son, the last hope, and, it may be said, it is the last 
moment! It is not the affair of an office; it is 
not the affair of a profession; it is not the affair 
of one man; but it is the affair of the nation, and 
the affair of every individual in it. Let every 
Englishman, then, interest himself in it, and let 
one and all see that it be done. 

Concluding Note.—Sir John Ross’ sojourn in 
that country for four years ; Sir James Ross’ jour- 
ney of five hundred miles in it in one winter only ; 
and Sir John Franklin’s voyage from the M’Ken- 
sie in two frail canoes, one of which could be car- 
ried on the head of one man, may be truly said ¢o 
have conquered the country, and, as a lawyer would 
say, have proved the case! This deprives us of 
all excuse and subterfuge for inaction or despon- 
dency ; whilst Sir John Franklin’s boat voyage, 
and his reasoning on turning back to the M’Ken- 
sie, prove the necessity of a depot to make for. 
“* Had I,”’ said he, ‘* been sure of finding the ships 
in Kotzebue Sound, I should have gone on ;’’ and, 
had he gone on, the honor of discovering that 
whole coast would have been his reward. But 
“*the ships’’ had two duties to do, so that which 
was most important was sacrificed ! 





From the Commercial Advertiser. 


BISHOP NEANDER. 
Berlin, Dec. 18, 1849. 

Wuar educated American has not heard of this 
celebrated divine and scholar? What lover of Ger- 
man literature has not passed many a pleasant hour 
over the pages made immortal by the impress of his 
genius? The bishop stands the acknowledged head 
of the evangelical party in the Lutheran church, 
the most distinguished professor of theology in the 
University of Berlin, and the greatest German au- 
tnority in church history. Every stranger visiting 
Berlin should see and hear him. If one can hear 
him without seeing him, so much the better. I 
have been several times at his lectures—the first 
ime without knowing who the speaker was to be. 
Precisely at the hour, in stepped a small, meagre, 
and very dark man, dressed in a dark brown frock-coat 
reaching nearly to his heels, and his thick, coarse, 
black hair standing on end as if he had just been 
started out of bed. He stepped forward, without 
looking to the right or left, to the small platform 
surmounted by a desk which serves as the speaker's 
stand. 

Here he elevated the movable upper part of 
the desk until it was as high as his shoulders, and 
putting his left arm upon the corner, commenced 
speaking, his head disappearing entirely from view. 
From where I sat I could see nothing of him ex- 
cept the left elbow above the desk, and, at regular 
intervals, his coat skirts as he rocked the high 
desk back and forth. Being determined that this 
oddity should not escape me by taking to cover in 
such an original way, I left my seat and took one 
at the right of the lecturer and very near him. A 





most extraordinary sight was now presented to me. 
Neander was standing on his right leg, his left one 
twisted around it in a singular way, and leaning 
at an angle of about thirty degrees, with his left 
arm on the corner of the desk. In his left hand 
he held a ‘quill, which he was twisting round and 
round with his right. His eyes were closely shut. 
From that moment I was certain that he was blind, 
and was not undeceived until the next Sunday, 
when I happened to be near him at the Dome 
church ; while I was looking on him with pity, my 
thoughts reverting to Milton, Belisarius, and other 
great men who had lived in darkness, a strange 
preacher mounted the pulpit. At the sound ot 
his voice Neander opened a most brilliant pair of 
rattish little eyes, gazed on the preacher a moment, 
and closed them again. ‘Though I have seen him 
twenty times since, at lectures, church, and at uni- 
versity celebrations, I have not seen again the radi- 
ant lustre of those diminutive orbs. Indeed,a friend 
at my elbow tells me that his sight is very weak, 
and that there is danger of his becoming totally 
blind. At his lectures it is ever the same thing 
—the same reclining posture, the same twisting of 
the quill and rocking of the desk on two legs, the 
same tight shutting of the eyes, the same Jong coat, 
a world too wide for his meagre and sinewy form, 
and, let me add, the same clearness and depth of 
thought and elevation of sentiment. 

Bishop Neander is of Jewish descent, which is 
testified by his black hair, dark complexion, and 
tough, compact build. He was converted at an 
early age. At the close of his theological course 
of studies he was admitted to preach his trial ser- 
mon, but broke down in the middle of it, and was 
obliged to give it up. Perhaps this want of sue- 
cess had something to do with his subsequent al- 
most exclusive devotion to church literature and 
history. It appears that he has always been ee- 
centric in all his ways. In the management of 
the ordinary affairs of life he is not of remarkable 
force, as they are without interest to him. Toa 
beggar he gives all the money he has in his pocket, 
even if it be the monthly salary which has just 
been thrust into his hand by the treasurer of the 
university. He has been known to give away his 
coat to some coatless mendicant, while on his way 
to an evening party, and shortly after to make his 
appearance there in a brown study and quite uncon- 
scious of his dishabille. His sister, with whom he 
lives, for he has never thought of getting married, 
takes excellent care of him, and keeps him, as much 
as she can, from exhibiting his absence of mind to 
the public. But, spite of her directions, he will, 
walk around by his old home when he goes to the 
university, though it is a quarter of a mile out of 
the way. But he was so long accustomed tg the 
old road that in his abstracted state he naturally 
takes it. One morning he complained to his sister 
of being very lame, and that he had limped all the 
way from the university. Still, he said, he felt no 
pain, and could not remember having hurt himself. 
The doctor was called, and examined the limb, but 
found no sign of injury. 
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The mystery was not explained until next day, 
when the doctor learned that his patient had limped 
because he had walked home with one foot in the 
street and the other on the curb-stone of the pave- 
ment. ‘This anecdote is generally believed here, 
but may be of questionable authority—one of the 
many always told of absent-minded men. The 
following, however, is indisputably true. Nean- 
der’s careful sister had taken away his old unmen- 
tionables from his chair, one night, after he had 
retired to bed, and placed a new pair on the table 
close by. When he rose early in the morning to 
go to his seven o'clock lecture, he either did not see 
them or supposed them to belong to somebody else ; 
certain it is that he made his appearance at the 
lecture-room in his long frock-coat and high-topped 
boots, and otherwise perfectly dressed, if we except 
the garment usually considered indispensable. The 
lecture went off very well until an anxious servant 
girl entered the room and, gliding up to Neander, 





plucked him by the coat. He did not notice her 
at first, but kept rocking away; another pull, and 
his equilibrium was in danger. He turned round to | 
her, and for once the students saw his beaming eyes 
wide open in the depths of the cavities where they | 
are hidden, and his heavy black eyebrows drawn | 
up in astonishment. She whispered a few words, 
into his ear. ‘* Woman,” he answered, with dig- | 
nity, “* this is not a place to talk of pantaluons, but | 
of scientific theology ;’’ and resuming his old posi- | 
tion, went on with his lecture as if nothing had 
happened. All the students entered the scene on 
their note-books at once, and the poor girl retired 
to the professor’s waiting-room, where Neander 
consented at the proper time to don the garment. 

His eccentricities, which proceed only from 
habitual absence of mind, do not prevent his being 
highly respected in Berlin. He is generally chosen 
by the court to officiate in important ceremonies. 
For instance, he makes the prayer when a royal stat- 
ue is to be erected, or the chambers are to be opened, 
and performs the marriage ceremony for the mem- 
bers of the different branches of the royal family. 
During the March revolution he was the head of 
the last deputation sent by the people to the king 
before the combat. 

His church history is esteemed by many theolo- 
gians the best and most philosophical in the Ger- 
man language. One of his pupils and most ar- 
dent admirers is Professor T. L. Jacoby, of this 
city, who is also a lecturer of high repute on the- 
vlogy. This last gentleman will publish, in a 
month or two, at the press of C. G. Loederitz, of 
Berlin, a manual of church history. A copy has 
been placed in my hands, with a request to notice 
the work, and to say that it is now in course of 
translation into English, under the supervision of 
the author himself, and will be published as soon 
as possible at London and New York. An ele- 
gantly written preface by Neander himself says 
that the manual is excellent, and has been prepared 
in compliance with his oft-repeated requests, and 
in exact harmony with his views of historical and 
Christian truth. Those who wish to become ac- 
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quainted with Neander’s theological views wil! de 
well then to procure this work. W. B. 


From Morris and Willis’ Home Journal. 
EMERSON. 


Tue announcement that Mr. Emerson was to 
lecture at the Mercantile Library, a few evenings 
since, was a torpedo touch, even to that most ex- 
hausted and torpid thing on earth, editorial curi- 
osity—for, though the impregnator of a whole 
eycle of Boston mind, and the father of thousands 
of lesser Emersons, he is the most unapproachab! 
original and distinct monotype of our day ; me | 
strange to say, we had never, to the best of our 
knowledge, laid eyes upon him. For this unac- 
countable want of recognition and singlification, 
living in the same town, as we were, when Emer- 
son first began to preach and write, and never 
taking the trouble to go and behold him as a proph- 
et, we must own to tardy perceptions—but it 
was doubtless due to his belonging to a sect whick 
we supposed had but one relish, and which led us 
to dismiss what we heard of him, of course, with 
the idea that he was but a new addition to the pre- 
vailing Boston beverage of Channing-and-water. 

The eye sometimes reverses, and always more 
or less qualifies, the judgment formed without its 
aid; and we were very much disappointed, on 
arriving at the hall, to find the place crowded, and 
no chance of a near view of the speaker. The only 
foothold to be had was up against the farthest wall, 
and a row of unsheltered gas-lights blazed between 
us and the pulpit, with one at either ear-tip of the 
occupant, drowning the expression of his face com- 
pletely in the intense light a little behind it. To 
look at him at all was to do so with needles 
through the eyes; and we take the trouble to define 
this, by way of a general protest against the un- 
shaded gas-burners of the ‘Tabernacle, Stuyvesant 
Institute, and other public rooms—where an oph- 
thalmia is very likely to be added to the bad air 
and hard seats with which the “ evening’s enter- 
tainment”’ is presented. 

The single look we were enabled to give Mr. 
Emerson, as the applause announced that he had 
come into the pulpit, revealed to us that it was a 
man we had seen a thousand times, and with whose 
face our memory was familiar; though, in the 
sidewalk portrait-taking by which we had treas- 
ured his physiognomy, there was so little resem- 
blance to the portrait taken from reading him, that 
we should never have put the two together, prob- 
ably, except by personal identification. We re 
member him perfectly, as a boy whom we used to 
see playing about Chauncey Place and Summer- 
street—one of those pale little moral-sublimes, with 
their shirt collars turned over, who are recognized 
by Boston school-boys as having “ fathers that are 
Unitarians’’—and though he came to his first 
short hair about the time that we came to our first 
tail-coat, six or eight years behind us, we have 
never lost sight of him. In the visits we have 
made to Boston, of Jate years, we have seen him in 
the street, and remembered having always seen him 
as a boy—very little suspecting that ‘here walked, 
in a form long familiar, the deity of an intellectual 
altar, upon which, at that moment, burned a fire in 
our bosom. 

Emerson’s voice is up to his reputation. It has 
a curious contradiction, which we tried in vain to 
analyze satisfactorily—an outwardly repellant and 
inwardly reverential mingling of qualities, which a 
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musical composer would despair of blending into 
one. It bespeaks a life that is half contempt, half 
adoring recognition, and very little between. But 
it is noble, altogether. And what seems strange 
is to hear such a voice proceeding from such a 
body. It is a voice with shoulders in it which 
he has not—with lungs in it far larger than his— 
with a walk in it which the public never see—with 
a fist in it which his own hand never gave him the 
model for—and with a gentleman in it which his 
parochial and ‘‘ bare-necessaries-of-life’’ sort of 
exterior gives no other betrayal of. We can 
imagine nothing in nature—(which seems, too, to 
have a type for everything)—like the want of cor- 
respondence between the Emerson that goes in at 
the eye and the Emerson that goes in at the ear. 
We speak, (as we explained,) without having had 
an opportunity to study his faee—acquaintance with 
features, as everybody knows, being like the 
peeling of an artichoke ; and the core of a face, to 
those who know it, being very unlike the eight or 
ten outside folds that stop the eye in the beginning. 
But a heavy and vase-like blossom of a magnolia, 
with fragrance enough to perfume a whole wilder- 
ness, which should be lifted by a whirlwind and 
dropped into a branch of an aspen, would not seem 
more as if it never could have grown there, than 
Emerson's voice seems inspired and foreign to his 
visible and natural body. Indeed, (to use one of 
his own similitudes,) his body seems ‘‘ never to 
have broken the umbilical cord’? which held it to 
Boston, while his soul has sprung to the adult 
stature of a child of the universe, and his voice is 
the utterance of the soul only. It is one of his fine 
remarks, that ‘it makes a great difference to the 
force of any sentence whether a man is behind it or 
no’’—but, without his voice to make the ear stand 
surety for his value, the eye would look for the 
first time on Emerson and protest his draft on 
admiration, as not ** payable at sight.”’ 

The first twenty sentences, which we heard, 
betrayed one of the smaller levers of Emerson's 
power of style which we had not detected in read- 
ing him. He works with surprises. A man who 
should make a visit of charity, and, after express- 
ing all proper sympathy, should bid adieu to the 
poor woman, leaving her very grateful for his kind 
feelings, but should suddenly return, after shutting 
the door, and give her a guinea, would produce 
just the effect of his most electric sentences. You 
de not observe it in reading, because you withhold 
the emphasis till you come to the key-word. But, 
in delivery, his cadences tell you that the meaning 
is given, and the interest of the sentence all over, 
when—flash !—eomes a single word or phrase, like 
lightning after listened-out thunder, and illuminates 
with astonishing vividness, the cloud you have 
striven to see into. We can give, perhaps, a par- 
tial exemplification of it, by a description rather 
than a quotation of a droll and graphic sketch 
which he drew in his lecture, of his first impression 
of Englishmen on the road. The audience had 
already laughed in two or three places, and—with 
the intention to be longer attended to on that point 
quite gone out of his eyes—he was fumbling with 
his manuscript to look for the next head—when the 
closing word, just audible, threw us all into a fit 
of laughter. ‘ The Englishman” (if we may 
paraphrase rather than quote, for it is impossible to 
recall the subtle collocation of his words) ** dresses 
to please himself. He puts on as many coats, 
trousers and wrappers as he likes, and, while he 
respects others’ rights, is unaffected by, and uncon- 


scious of, the observation of those around him. He 
is an island as England is. He is a bulky and 
sturdy mass, with his clothes built up about his 
body, and he lives in, thinks in, and speaks from, 
his building.”’ ‘To the listener, this last word, 
which was dug out, smelted, coined and put away 
to be produced and used with cautious and artistic 
effectiveness, seems an accident of that moment's 
suggestion—as new a thing to the orator as to 
himself, and which he came very near not hearing, 
as it came very near not being said. 

We are gossiping only—not trying to estimate 
or criticize. What our readers might not other- 
wise get at, is what we aim to give—in this as in 
most else that we describe editorially. Emerson 
is too great a man to be easily or triflingly appre- 
ciated. ‘The more studied as well as more properly 
deferential views which we entertain of his nature 
and power, we leave unexpressed, because others 
are likely to do it better (as is shown in another 
column) and because we write, sfans in uno pede, 
and can let the ink dry on nothing. We can only 
say of this Lecture on England that it was, as all 
is which he does, a compact mass of the exponents 
of far-reaching thoughts—stars which are the pole- 
points of universes beyond—and at each close of a 
sentence, one wanted to stop and wonder at that 
thought before being hurried to the next. He isa 
suggestive, direction-giving, soul-fathoming mind, 
and we are glad there are not more such. A few 
[mersons would make the every-day work of one’s 
mind intolerable. 

Let us close by giving our readers an advance- 
taste of a grand similitude with which he closed his 
lecture, and which we see is not given in the 
newspaper reports of it. It is one of those Titanic 
thoughts that would alone make a reputation, and 
a prophetie metaphor of England's power for which 
Victoria should name one of her annual babies 
Kmerson. After some very bold and fearless com- 
ment on the croaking that predicts the speedy 
downfall of England, he compared her to the dan- 
yan tree, which, it will be remembered, sends up 
shoots from its roots that become, themselves, huge 
trunks of parent vegetation. ‘‘ She has planted 
herself on that little island,’’ he said, ** like the 
banyan tree, and her roots have spread under the 
sea, and come up on far away continents and in every 
quarter of the world, flowering with her language 
and laws, and forever perpetuating her, though the 
first trunk dismember and perish.’? In his own 
words, this thought will have as banyan an eternity 
as England.—N. P. Willis. 








From the Indiana State Gazette, Jan. 10. 
EXHIBITION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB, 


Business engagements preventing our attend- 
ance on the exhibition of the pupils of the Insti- 
tute for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, we 
avail ourselves of the kindness of a friend present, 
and thank him for furnishing us with the follow- 
ing report. The exhibition was held at Wesley 
Chapel, on Friday evening last; and the whole 
of that large church was filled by citizens, mem- 
bers of the legislature, and transient strangers. 

The exercises commenced at an early hour, 
and were opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Jameson. 

Mr. Brown, the superintendent, first gave a 





_ brief history of the two modes of instructing the 
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EXHIBITION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


deaf ami dumb, the French by signs, the German 
by articulation, which originated almost simulta- 
neously during the latter part of the last century. 
He contrasted the two, giving preference to the 
French system, which is the one in universal use 
in American institutions, apd best calculated to 
extend the blessings of education to all mutes. 
Mr. B. also gave an illustration of this system 
of teaching, by the aid of two of his pupils, on 
his large slates. The process is the same as 
with other pupils, except that the alphabet is | 
taught by signs, and written by the pupils. 
Words and ideas are taught by the association of 
certain letters with particular objects, as giving 


names to them, by which an idea of words is ob- | 


tained ; and finally, by associating words together, | 
they learn to form sentences, and thus a written 
language is communicated, by which every other 
part of an education is obtained. 

To show with what facility mutes could com- 


municate their ideas, several pupils were intro- | 


duced upon the stage, who gave descriptions of 
various incidents and scenes which were both 
instructive and amusing to the auditory. These | 
were interspersed along between more grave exer- 
cises, to give relief and interest to the exhibition. 

The first was by Mr. Osgood, who gave us a 
description of a hunter, who procures his ammu- | 
nition, moulds his balls, cleans his gun, loads it, 
and, with his dog, goes out to hunt game. He 
soon finds a turkey and kills it; then a squirrel, 
shoots at it and misses it;—gets mad with his | 
gun and frets over his luck; and finally, finding | 
another, he shoots that ; but, in his eager grasp to | 
get hold of it, gets dreadfully bitten, and returns 
home. 

A portion of the senior class were next intro- 
duced—Misses Orchard and Hatton, and Messrs. 
McCarter and Wolverton ;—who answered many 
questions in geography, several of which involved 
a wide range of geographical research. 

A domestic quarrel, or an illustration of the 
fact that mutes know how to scold, was next pre- 


sented, in which the youngest Miss Hatton and | 
No one could look | 


Mr. Osgood were the actors. 
upon this amusing scene, and doubt that mutes 
have ways and means enough left, when their 
tongues are tied, to do a passable business at 
scolding. 

Miss Orchard then gave a thrilling and tragic 
description of the capture of Mrs. Dunstan, with 
her child and nurse, by the Indians, in the settle- 
ment of New England, and of their sufferings | 
and final escape, after having put several of her | 
captors to death on the night of her exit. 

There were several questions then answered by 
members of the senior class, on the history of 
early American settlers, which were very satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Hanson was next called upon for a descrip- 
tion of the battle of New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815, 


with the incidents connected with the approach of | 


the British troops under Gen. Pakenham, and the 
preparations made for his reception by Gen. Jack- 
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son, with the battle and some of the results fol- 
| lowing ; which was given in the most perfect 
| manner, 
| Mr. Osgood followed with a very graphic de- 
| scription of a scene at a blacksmith’s shop, where 
a countryman brought up a wild young colt to be 
shod. ‘The blacksmith comes out with his smutted 
face and rattling apron—the colt takes fright and 
starts back. He is finally forced into the shop 
and tied up to the stall—the shoes and nails are 

made—the blacksmith, while chewing his tobaceo, 
“eyes the colt slyly, but finally ventures to take up 
| his leg, and places it between his knees, when he 
‘is kicked over, and gets up in a perfect rage. 
_He perseveres, however, and, after several mis- 
haps, succeeds in finishing his job. The country- 
;man pays him off, and Jeads his colt out. The 
| colt, in new shoes, refuses to go fur a while ; but 
finally steps off slowly and stiffly, when he is 
/mounted by his master, who is soon thrown vio- 
lently to the ground; he gets up in a very bad 
humor, gives his colt a thrashing over the head, 
and then succeeds in riding off. Mr. O.’s power 
of description and imitation, by signs and expres- 
| sions of face, is inimitable. 
| ‘This scene was succeeded by a conversation 
beers een a mute and a blind boy! It was carried 
‘on by signs on the fingers, which were read by 
| the blind boy by feeling, and reciprocated by him 
‘to the mute in the same manner. 

Mr. Osgood then gave a description of the ad- 

ventures of C aptain Smith, in Virginia—his being 
|eaptured by the Indians—his trial and sentence, 
with his rescue by Pocahontas ; which was’ per- 
‘formed with his usual ability. Mr. Brown also 
|read a brief history of the life and adventures of 

| Captain Smith, written by Mr. Wolverton. The 
composition was correct and in good taste. 

The senior class were examined in sacred his- 
tory, and showed themselves well versed in the 
history of Bible events. 

Miss Orchard next gave us a most thrilling 
exhibition of the scenes of the temptation in the 
Garden of Eden, when Eve was induced to eat 
_the forbidden fruit, give it to Adam, and realize 
‘the fatal effects of transgression. 

Mr. Hanson then related the story of Abraham 
offering up Isaac, and gave a demonstration of the 
| exenmsniog faith of the ‘‘ friend of God.”’ And 
also Elijah’s contest with the prophets of Baal. 
| Miss Orchard then represented, in thrilling pan- 
|tomime, the wild and tragic story of Judith taking 

| the life of the Assyrian general, Holofernes. She 
also gave a perfect description of the taking of 
Babylon by Cyrus, and of the circumstances con- 
nected with thatevent. The same lady portrayed, 
| in the most striking and affecting manner, the 
| scenes connected with the resurrection of Lazarus 
from the tomb, and the conversations of our Lord 
with his devoted sisters on the subject, just before 
that solemn event. 
Near the close of the exercises, Mr. Brown 
|made some pointed and appropriate remarks, in 
| which he adverted to the fact that Indiana enjoyed 






































































the high distinction of having been the first state 
in the American Union to provide for the educa- 
tion of all her mutes without charge, and that for 
years she had educated a greater number of deaf 
and dumb, in proportion to her population, than 
any other state. 


Miss Orchard then repeated the following, 
Mr. Brown interpreting the signs :-— 


THE MUTE’S PRAYER. 


God bless the state whose generous arm sustains, 
With willing offerings from her spreading plains, 
Our hapless band, which else in darkest night 
Had ever roamed, unblest of science light ; 

Had never learned thy sacred word to love, 

Nor hoped to rest within thy courts above. 

With golden harvest let her fields be crowned, 
While peace and plenty spread their joys around. 
God of all nations! grant her sons may live 

For her and Thee alone ; and wilt thou give, 
When earth no more its annual circuit rolls, 

And angel’s hand the knell of ruin tolls, 

A peaceful end, with parting splendors crowned, 
Slow let her arch of empire crumble to the ground. 





Fom the New York Evangelist. 
LETTER FROM A WHALE-SHIP. 


Homeward Bound, South Pacifie Ocean, 
Lat. 54 S., Long. 82 W. 

Dirrerent practised whalemen tell me of twelve 
or fourteen different species of this great sea-mon- 
ster: right, sperm, black-fish, hump-back, razor- 
back, fin-back, grampus, sulphur-bottom, killer, 
cow-fish, porpoise, nar-whale, scrag-whale, and 
elephant-whale. In the attempt to capture one of 
the latter kind, a New London ship, not long since, 
lost eleven men, including the first mate. 

The first four of this catalogue only are much 
sought after for their oil; now and then some of 
the others are taken by chance. ‘The razor-back is 
sometimes 100 feet long, but not so large round as 
the right-whale, bearing about the same comparison 
to the latter that a razor-faced fellow you now and 
then meet with among men, does to a fair, round 
alderman. The porpoise, as everybody knows, is 
harpooned from a ship’s bow, hauled on board, and 
its carcass eaten by the name of ‘ sea-beef.’’ Its 
oil, like the ship’s slush, is a perquisite of the 
cook's. 

The fin-back, so called from a large fin on the 
ridge of its back, looking just like the gnomon of a 
dial, is a large whale found all over the ocean, and 
could it be taken would add greatly to the produc- 
tiveness of the whale-fishery. It often comes near 
a ship, with a ringing noise in spouting, like the 
sound of bell metal, but it can seldom be come 
near enough to by a boat to dart a harpoon; and 
when it is struck it is said to run with such amaz- 
ing swiftness as to part the line before it can be let 
out, or compel them to cut it loose. Its spout at a 
distanee, especially near the Falkland Islands, 
where | have seen them in great numbers, flashes 
up from the ocean just like smoke from the breech 
of a gun fired in a frosty morning. I have seen 
the horizon thus, for an extent of many miles, all 
smoking with them, and the ocean all alive with 
their gambols. It is not a thing beyond the reach 
of probability, that this hitherto unmolested sea- 
rover may yet be brought within the grasp of pre- 


datory man by swivels or air-guns that shall fire, 
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harpoons into him, or poisoned arrows from a dis- 
tance. 

The places where the right-whale is now most 
sought by the adventurous American whalemen, 
are, in the Atlantic Ocean, what are called Main 
and False Banks, between Africa and Brazil, the 
parts around the Falkland Islands and Patagonia, 
and the region of ocean in mid-Atlantic in the 
vicinity of the Islands Tristan d’Acunha ; in the 
Southern Ocean, south of the Cape of Good Hope, 
there are the uninhabited Crozettes Islands, St. 
Paul's and other parts of the Indian Ocean ; in the 
Pacific Ocean there are the New Zealand Cruising 
Ground, the New Holland, Chili, and the North- 
west, from the coast of America clear over to 
Kamtschatka. 

This last is now the great harvest-field of Ameri- 
ean whalers from May to October ; and it will be 
likely to last longer than any other, because they 
are prohibited by the Russians from bay-whaling, 
which destroys the cows about the time of calving. 
Almost all ships fill up there. Some have even 
thrown overboard provisions, to make way for oil. 
The havoe they make of whales is immense. 
There are ships that took during the last season 
twenty-five to even thirty-three hundred barrels in 
a few months. I have heard of one ship that sunk 
twenty-six whales after they had been killed ; of 
another one that killed nine before they saved one ; 
of another that killed six in one day, and all of 
them sunk; of another that had three boats stove, 
and all the men pitched into the sea, without any 
one’s being lost. This forced trial of hydropathy 
is indeed so common an occurrence that whalemen 
make nothing of it. 

Those huge north-west whales are more vicious, 
and less easily appreached after they are struck, 
than the whales of other latitudes. It is considered 
no disgrace to be run away with by one of those 
jet black fellows found in forty or forty-five degrees 
north ; and many an old whaler, who has made his 
boast that never yet did a whale run off with him, 
has been compelled to give in beat, when fast to 
one of these north-west ‘Tartars. One captain says 
he has seen instances of the most wonderful 
strength and activity in these whales, greater than 
he ever saw before in either right or sperm. He 
was once fast to a large cow-whale, which was in 
company with a small one, a full grown call. 
They kept together, and after a time the captain 
hauled his boat up between them. 

When they were both within reach, he shoved 
his lance ‘* into the life’’ of the cow, at which she 
threw her flukes and the small part of her body 
completely over the head of the boat, without touch- 
ing it, (although they were half drowned with the 
water she scooped up,) and the full weight of the 
blow intended for the boat fell upon the back of 
the other whale. He sunk immediately, going 
down bent nearly double, and the captain thinks 
must have been killed by the blow. The same 
person has seen a stout hickory pole, three inches 
in diameter and six feet long, broken into four 
pieces by a blow from a whale’s tail, and the pieces 
sent flying twenty feet in the air, and that too 
when no other resistance was offered than that of 
the water upon which it floated. 

The first whale this man struck turned him over 
in two different boats, and afterwards knocked 
them into kindling wood, while spouting blood in 
thick clots, and yet this whale lived four hours 
after, showing its great tanacity of life. He came 
up alongside the boat, and turning it over with his 
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nose, a8 a nog would his eating trough, and then 
with his flukes deliberately broke it up. Of course 
the crew had to take to nature’s oars, and they all 
marvellously escaped unhurt, although one of them 
was carried, sitting on the whale’s flukes, several 
rods, till he slid off unharmed from his strange sea 
chariot. 

This north-west cruising ground was first visited 
n the spring of 1836, by two or three of the Chili 
whalers, who saw, indeed, numerous whales, but 
gave it as their opinion that the fishery could never 
be prosecuted there with any success, by reason of 
constant and dense fogs. ‘The following year 
several more of the Chili fleet started to the north- 
ward, ‘* between seasons,”’ and, looking further to 
the north and west, found better weather and made 
a good cruise. During the three years following | 
‘ew ships were found there, but, upon the almost 
entire failure of the southern whale fishery, the 
right whalemen were forced to turn their prows to 
those inhospitable seas, and the north-west, as all 
men know, became a very E:] Dorado to the intrepid | 
American whalers. This cruising ground extends 
properly from 34 to 59 degrees of north latitude, 
and from the coast of America in west longitude, 
say, 130, to the meridian of 170 east longitude, or 
about fifty degrees. ‘The largest whales are said 
to have been found between 50 and 60 north, and 
from 145 to 180 west. At the Fox Islands, in 
latitude 52, sperm whales of the largest size have 
heen found as well as right, and, near the peninsula 
of Alaska, they are very numerous. 

By a recent arrival from the Sandwich Islands, 
we learn that the Arctic Ocean has been entered at 





Behring’s Straits by our intrepid whalemen. Cap- 
tain Royce, of the barque Superior, from Saghar- | 
bor, is thus reported in the Friend :— 

**T entered the Arctic Ocean about the middle 
of July, and cruised from continent to continent, 
going as high as latitude 70, and saw whales 
wherever I went, cutting in my last whale on the 
23d of August, and returning through Behring’s 
Straits on the 28th of the same month. On ac- 
count of powerful currents, thick fogs, the near 
vicinity of land and ice, combined with the imper- 
fection of charts, and want of information respect- 
ing this region, I found it both difficult and dan- 
gerous to get oil, although there were plenty of 
whales. Hereafter, doubtless, many ships will go 
there, and I think some provision ought to be made 
to save the lives of those who go there, should 
they be cast away. During the entire period of 
the cruise no ice was seen, and the weather was 
ordinarily pleasant, so that the men could work in 
light clothing. 

‘*In most parts of the ocean there was good an- 
chorage, from 14 to 35 fathoms, and a part of the 
time the vessel lay atanchor. ‘The first whale was 
taken at 12 o’clock at night. It was not difficult to 
whale the whole 24 hours; so light was it that at 
midnight it was easy to read in the cabin. The 
whales were quite tame, but quite different from 
any Captain Royce had ever before taken. He took 
three different species, one of the largest yielding 
200 barrels of oil. The first species much resem- 
bled the Greenland whale, yielding 160 or 170 bar- 
rels ; the second was a species called Polar whale, 
a few of which have been taken on the north-west 
coast; and the third was a small whale peculiar to 
that ocean. The last three whales which were 
taken yielded over 600 barrels.” 

If we inquire for the probable duration of this 





north-west whaling, there seems good reason to 
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believe, from the extent of ocean it embraces, 
greater than all the other cruising grounds togeth- 
er, that it will continue good at least twenty or 
twenty-five years from its commencement. An ex- 
perienced captain thinks that as there is not, nor is 
likely to be, any bay-whaling on this cruising 
ground, the whales will be less constantly hunted, 
and nearly all the calves born will arrive at an age 
when they can take care of themselves, before the 
old whales are encountered in the summer season 
by their sworn enemy, man. He estimates that, by 
three hundred ships capturing or mortally wound- 
ing forty whales each, 12,000 whales are killed in 
a season. And, as many of these, perhaps full 
half, are cows with calf, the number of whales to 
be born and arrive at maturity, in order to make up 
for this sweeping destruction among them, must be 
not less than 18,000. 

He thinks, therefore, that the poor whale, chased 
from sea to sea, and from haunt to haunt, is doomed 
to utter extermination, or so near to it, that too 
few will remain to tempt the cupidity of man. 
The history of the sperm whale fishery from the 
first, when only five and six months were necessary 
to complete a cargo upon the Brazil ground, and 
fifieen upon that of Chili, to its present almost 
entire abandonment as a separate business, confirms 
this calculation. Before the end of the present 
century, therefore, we may expect to see the hunt- 
ing of whales on the sea no more pursued as a 
business, than the hunting of deer on the land. 

H. T. C. 





From the Transcript 
AN AMERICAN COMEDY IN LONDON. 


Tue principal theatrical item of interest in our 
London papers is the production of Mrs. Mowatt’s 
comedy of ‘* Fashion,’ at the Olympic ‘Theatre, 
January 9th, with the most complete and remark- 
able suecess. We have the London Times and the 
London Sun of January 10th, both of which papers 
contain long and highly commendatory notices of 
the play. After describing various scenes, the 
Times says : 

However, the great responsibility of the piece 
lay on the shoulders of Mr. Davenport, who played 
the old farmer—a part quite out of his usual line— 
and introduced his hearty outpourings with a vigor 
that never failed to excite the audience. A story 
which he told of his daughter’s misfortunes, towards 
the end of the play, was one of the grand points of 
the piece. ‘The mise-en-scéne is superb. A ball- 
room and a conservatory, with transparent sides, 
are represented with an elaborate magnificence 
which proves that Mr. Watts is determined to re- 
store its old character to the Olympic Theatre. At 
the fall of the curtain the applause of the audience 
was tumultuous, and cries for Mrs. Mowatt, who 
had not acted in the piece, were raised on every 
side. She was led on by Mr. Davenport, and 
seemed much overcome by the enthusiastic recep- 
tion of her work. The house was crowded in 
every part, and, from the novelty of its character, 
and the evident satisfaction it gave, there is little 
doubt that Fashion will for some time prove at- 
tractive. 


The London Sun says : 
Rough and ranting melodramas have formed the 


staple of what America had hitherto sent us, but 
last night this reproach was wiped out, and there 
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was represented at this theatre, with the most de- 
served success, an original American five-act 
comedy, the scene of which is laid in New York, 
and which delineates American manners after the 
same fashion as our own Garrick, Colman, and 
Sheridan were accustomed to delineate English 
manners, and which, as regards plot, construction, 
character or dialogue, is worthy to take its place 
by the side of the best of English comedies. It is 
from the pen of that most delightful of actresses, 
Mrs. Mowatt, and is entitled Fashion, or Life in 
New York ; and the following is an outline of the 
plot, or rather of the three plots interwoven with 
each other, in the most skilful and artistical manner, 
of this most admirably built comedy. 


After giving a full outline of the plot, the Sun 
adds : 

The comedy was perfectly acted ; Mr. Daven- 
port, as Adam Trueman, the old farmer, threw a 
feeling of warmth and heartiness into the part 
which has not been equalled since the days of Faw- 
cett ; and Miss F. Vining, as Gertrude, his gov- 
erness’ daughter, was most interesting. Mr. John- 
stone acted the part of Mr. Tiffany with considerable 
power, and Mrs. Marston, as Mrs. Tiffany, was the 
pink of vulgarity. Scharf, as the roguish clerk, 
was full of truthfulness ; his abashed manner when 
threatened with prosecution contrasting most artis- 


tically with his previous vulgar and overbearing | 


insolence. Mr. and Mrs. A. Wigan acted the 
French count and the French waiting-maid as 
they alone can act such characters. Mr. J. Her- 
bert was excessively humorous as a high-minded 
Nigger. All the characters grouped round the 


with feelings which crave the melancholy relief 
of expression. 

Dr. Gay was the son of Honorable Ebenezer 
Gay, and was born in this city, in the year 1803. 
His father, who was then engaged in the practice 
of law, subsequently removed to Hingham, and 
there Dr. Gay spent most of his early life. He 
was educated at Harvard University, and received 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine in the year 
1826. He was one of the original members of 
the Boston Society of Natural History, and a Fel- 
low of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. His acquired knowledge, particularly in 
his profession and in the sciences of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, was accurate and extensive. 
His judgment was sound and discriminating, and 
he was skilful in the application of his knowledge 
to practical purposes. He occasionally delivered 
courses of lectures on Chemistry, and always with 
success. In many of the analytical processes of 
this science, especially those required in toxico- 
logical researches, he was thoroughly versed ; and 
his scientific services were sought in many cases 
of suspected poisoning. 

Dr. Gay was not ambitious of the fame of au- 
thorship. He published nothing in his own name 
‘except a pamphlet, in the year 1847, entitled, 
| ** Discovery, by Charles T. Jackson, M. D., of the 
“Applicability of Sulphuric Ether in Surgical 
Operations.” Whatever difference of opinions 
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Tiffanies were admirably sustained, but, to our | May exist as to the question at issue in the con- 
thinking, the character of the group, nay, we are troversy respecting the discovery of Etherization, 
almost inclined to think that, as far as English! there can be none as to the ability, fairness, and 


audiences are concerned, the character of the 
comedy, is that of Prudence, the sister of Mrs. 'Tif- 
fany, a prim, puritanical, Yankee old maid, who 
has not ** fairly given the matter up,’’ and who, 
when not making hot love, is making diabolical 
mischief. She is the chorus of the piece, remind- 
ing every one of their faults, and every parvenu of 
his or her origin; she is, in fact, ‘‘a dreadful 
woman,’ and, what is better still, an original char- 
acter, a specimen of American society to which 
we had never before been introduced. This char- 
acter was admirably acted by Mrs. Parker, who 
evidently revelled in the part. ‘The comedy was 
admirably put on the stage; the applause was en- 
thusiastic, and at the conclusion there were loud 
ealls for Mrs. Mowatt, who had taken no part in the 
performance, but who at length appeared before the 
curtain to receive that enthusiastic applause which 
she had so highly merited by the production of this 
most excellent comedy. The house was crowded 
to excess. 





From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
DR. MARTIN GAY. 


Tue recent death of Dr. Gay is deeply and 
widely lamented in this community. Few even 
of his most intimate friends were aware, before 
the general manifestation of sympathy and sorrow 
which that event has called forth, how extensively 
and how justly his modest and unpretending worth 
was appreciated. The loss of such an individual, 
in the midst of his usefulness, is always felt as a 
public calamity; and many hearts are now sad 


| gentlemanly spirit with which that production is 
written, nor the generous devotion of friendship 
‘which prompted him to undertake the defence of 
| what he believed, with the strongest conviction, to 
| use his language, to be ‘the cause of truth and 
justice.”’ 
| He had a lively sensibility to the charms of 
| music, and to the beautiful in nature and art ; and 
|his taste was cultivated, during his travels in 
| Europe, by a careful study of many of the pro- 
'ductions of the great masters in painting and 
sculpture. Of his professional merit the writer 
is not competent to speak ; but he has the author- 
ity of accomplished medical men for saying that 
he fully deserved the great confidence which his 
| patients reposed in him. 

It is not, however, intellectual gifts and attain- 
ments that are most worthy of commemoration. 
When a good man dies, whatever may have been 
his intellectual endowments, or worldly distine- 
tions, it is not these things that survivors dwell 
on with most satisfaction, or mourn with the 
deepest sorrow. It is felt that there is something 
in a noble, virtuous character that far transcends 
them in value. ‘The recognition of this great 
truth, in the general and spontaneous expression 
of grief for Dr. Gay’s death, is highly creditable 
to the moral sense of this community. He pes- 
sessed neither wealth, conspicuous station, nor the 
qualities that command popular applause ; yet few 
deaths have occurred in this city, fer many years, 
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that have been more widely lamented. The quiet | rectness and ease, but are schooled in the ideas 
beauty and attractiveness of his daily life, his|and the habits of self- -respecting, self-governing 
delicate regard for the feelings of others, his un- | |freemen. There are inevitably some bad charac- 
affected courtesy, frankness, and benignity of man-/ ters among them—gambling, fighting, cheating. 
ners, his nice sense of honor, his generous and | dissipated men, who have outlived their respecta- 
disinterested kindness, his strong love of truth | bility and the last remnant of their neighbors 
and justice, his sterling honesty, and his rigid | confidence elsewhere, and who go thither to com- 
conscientiousness, all happily blended in just pro- | mence a new career of debauchery and crime; but 
portions, could not fail to inspire affection, confi-| these bear but a small proportion to the whole 
denee, and respect. His moral principles had | number, and will find their proper level much 
peculiar strength. No one could know him, | sooner than they now imagine. A large namber 
without feeling that no temptation could move | go out expecting to live by trade, or law, or some 
him from his purpose to be a perfectly upright | sort of intellectual exertion ; but the great major- 
and honorable man. Neither indignation at im- ity go calculating to dig their fortunes out of the 
posture and injustice, personal friendship, nor a/naked earth by their own honest toil, and these 
desire to advance his own interests, could make | must generally succeed. The gold may be ex- 
him swerve, in the slightest degree, from his con- | hausted—nay, i in time it must be—but the earth 
victions of honor and right. No physician in the | | and its better uses will yet remain ; and they who 
city has fur many years, it is believed, been so| shall not have grasped the shining dust must also 
often called upon to testify in courts of justice, in| in good part linger on some portion of our Pacific 
cases involving questions of medico-chemical sci-| waters. ‘They will turn their attention to grain- 
ence. On such occasions, legal gentlemen, emi-! growing, to cattle-rearing, lumbering, &c., and 
nent for station and ability, have pronounced him | after enduring a season of disappointment, priva- 
to have been unsurpassed for fairness, clearness, tion, and struggle for mere subsistence, they will 
and accuracy, and for the confidence which he ; become the founders of a populous and flourishing 
inspired as a man of science and of truth. ‘community. The jong season of drought expe- 
Dr. Gay’s character in his domestic relations | Tienced over a great portion of California and 
was in beautiful harmony with the rest of his| Oregon is a serious drawback, but it is eompen- 
ife. His memory will long be affectionately | sated by the mildness of their winters and the 
cherished, and faith in man and in virtue will be | _general salubrity of their climate, rendering them 
the stronger in many hearts because he has lived. | among the best regions for extensive flocks and 
a 2 |herds in the world. Very great diversities of 

From the Tribune. | temperature may be obtained in California by a 
removal of not many miles up or down the slope 

Tuere is no novelty in the procession of the | from the crests of the mountains to the deepest of 
most important political and social results from the | the valleys, and thus cattle and sheep may avoid 
blind eagerness of individual adventure in quest | the drought of summer amid the cool breezes and 
of sudden wealth. The golden fleece has often ‘dashing streams of the mountain declivities, and 
dazzled the vision and allured the steps of the | the snows of winter upon the rich bottoms and 
needy and sanguine, and though they may have grassy glades of the Sacramento and San Joachin, 
returned thoroughly shorn and naked, or never costing their owners the merest trifle for food and 
lived to return at all, the foundation of new em- | shelter. Though not so well adapted to grain- 
pires, the transference of the centres of power and | growing, it does not appear that the absence of 
of trade, have nevertheless resulted. No matter | rain in summer is by any means universal, nor that 
whether the gold of California shall or shall not | it prevents the growth of bounteous harvests of 
continue to justify the towering expectations cf | wheat and other early ripening cereals where it 
those now hurrying in quest of it, the first day of j|exists. Of fruits, many of the finest known to 
next November will see the valley of the Sacra-|man now ripen and rot in neglected profusion 
mento peopled by not less—probably many more— | around the ruins of the old Jesuit missions, and 
than one hundred thousand of the Anglo-Saxon | there seems little reason to doubt that Upper Cal- 
race, to say nothing of the Aborigines, Spanish | ifornia may justify Colonel Fremont’s designation 
Americans, and Pacific Islanders, whom the same | of it as ‘‘ the Italy of the New World,” when its 
devouring passion will have precipitated upon the | resources shall have been developed and {ts capac- 
new Land of Gold. Nothing like this immigra- | ities fully understood. In time it cannot fail to be- 
tion, in suddennéss or importance, has occurred | come the home of many millions of people, irradi- 
since the days of Columbus and his immediate | ated by the light of Christianity, and skilled in al) 
successors, if ever. Nine tenths of the whole | the arts of modern civilizauon. With jury trials, 
number will have been lured thither within a year | the printing press, regular mails, and Christian 
by the glitter of the yellow metal alone. ministrations, among the fundamental basis of its 
No emigration equal to this in average intelli- | social frame-work, while land monopoly, war, and 
gence and vigor was ever before known. With’ the subjection of labor to capital, are for the present 
scarcely an exception, the whites now in Califor- | precluded, the social condition of California ought 
nia, or hastening thither, can not only read and speedily to exhibit an improvement on that of any. 
Write, compute and keep accounts, &c., with cor-, other portion of the globe. 
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464 SLEEPING IN MEETING.—ANTIQUITY OF MAN ON THE EARTH. 


There is one fearful, but we trust temporary, 
drawback on these initial advantages in the ab- 
sence of woman. Probably nine tenths of the 
civilized population of California, now and for the 
next year at least, will consist of men, generally 
in the prime of life. This disparity will lead to 
deplorable disorders and mischief. Men, unblest 
by the refining and hallowing influences of female 
society, naturally tend to become selfish, coarse 
and cruel—tend toward a condition of barbarism. 
But this disparity cannot long continue. Many 
of the Californians have left families behind them 
only because of their inability to pay their pas- 
sage, and the notorious destitution of dwellings 
and other comforts in the Gold Region. Many 
more have gone resolved to return for those whom 
they are under engagement to marry, as soon as 
they can afford to do so. These and others, if 
fortunate, will take out their mothers, sisters, 
and other relatives, and thus, in the course of 
two or three years, should the gold diggings fulfil 
the expectations they have excited, the present 
scarcity of women will be partially remedied, 
though a considerable disparity in the numbers of 
the two sexes will doubtless continue for many 
years. ‘This, however, is common to all coun- 
tries in the early stages of settlement by coloni- 
zation. 

All things considered, we believe California 
will soon enter upon the stage of independent ex- 
istence as a state of the Union with as many ele- 
ments of order, stability, and prosperity, as Ohio 
or Louisiana had on coming into the Union, and 
with as fair a prospect of rapid growth to great- 
ness. We trust she will experience no difficulty 
in creating for herself those political institutions 
which Congress ought at the late session to have 
provided for her, but failed to do through disagree- 
ment on the subject of slavery. We trust she will 
illustrate the truth of a remark of the late Hugh 
S. Legare, ‘‘ that neither the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence nor the Constitution of ’87 was the basis 
of American Liberty, but that every man who 
landed on Plymouth Rock stepped on shore a Liv- 
ING consTiTUTION.”” We do not fear the preva- 
lence of anarchy among her adventurous popula- 
tion; we believe there is far greater danger of the 
insidious creeping in of slavery ; and we trust she 
will be shielded from that scourge by the enlight- 
ened vigilance of her own people and the resolute 
energy of those of the free states. A few months 
must decide the question. 





SLEEPING IN MEETING. 


Tuere are some persons of a temperament which 
should preclude them from indulging in sleep at 
meeting. Of this class are those who start, kick, 
or jump, in their sleep. Such an unfortunate pre- 
disposition is annoying and troublesome in the ex- 
treme. A single sleeper of this description may 
break the slumbers of a whole slip of orderly hear- 
era. We once he'da seat by the side of a man who 
regularly overturned the cricket on waking up, and 
who had, on several occasions, scattered the con- 
tents of the box of saw-dust in every direction. 
Persons afflicted with such constitutional maladies, 





if they wil. go to caurch, should take some sopo- 
rifie or composing powder before starting. 

We have seen those who on awaking betray a feel- 
ing of manifest amazement and bewilderment, as if 
they did not immediately recollect where they were, 
or what they had been doing. Such conduct is, to 
say the least, highly impolite. An experienced 
sleeper, under whatever circumstances he may 
awake, will exhibit no unusual emotion of surprise. 
It is in equally bad taste to appear to notice the 
slumbers of others. A single officious gazer will 
often direct the attention of half the house toa sleeper, 
who, but for him, would have escaped observation. 

Snoring in respectable congregations has long 
passed into disuse. But it may sometimes happen 
that you may have taken an old style sleeper into 
your pew, who either has not abandoned the habit 
or cannot do so. In such a case, the only way of 
saving yourself from mortification is, to resolutely 
determine to sacrifice your own comfort for the 
good of your friend ; in other words, to keep awake 
yourself that you may keep him awake. In this 
connection we may suggest, that children who have 
not been taught to smother their risible or lachrymese 
tendencies should be sedulously kept from church. 
Ladies, also, who have ever been known to faint, 
should, in warm weather, sit near a window, or 
else be well instructed in the fan exercise. ‘The 
bustle and confusion created by a regular faint 
necessarily awaken many who would otherwise 
have enjoyed their nap to the last prayer. A chol- 
eric old gentleman of our acquaintance was once so 
exasperated on being awakened in the middle of 
his nap, by a woman who had fainted, that, in the 
heat of his passion, he solemnly vowed never again 
to sleep in meeting, from sheer spite. 

Some method should be devised for freeing the 
churches from flies. A single merciless, persever- 
ing fly, will often break the rest of a sleeper more 
effectually than the animated tones of the most elo- 
quent preacher. 

It is possible that there may be some who will 
object to the propriety of offering these suggestions, 
or of treating of the subject at all. Our space will 
not permit us to discuss the objections of these 
critics, or to develop what we conceive to be the 
ultimate causes of sleeping in meeting. But though 
we should grant the existence of valid objections, 
still we have ground enough left to—sleep upon. 
For, in all our reasoning upon human nature, we 
must take it as we find it, and instead of censuring 
a practice which so universally prevails, it must, 
we think, be acknowledged to be the office of true 
wisdom to soften and obliterate its abuses.— Chris- 
tian Watchman. 





Antiquity or Man on THe Fartu.—M. Paul 
Jervais has lately discovered in the upper tertiary 
stratum of Montpellier a species of fossil ape, 
probably belonging to the Macaque genus. On 
comparing this discovery with that of M. Lartet, 
in the Gers, and those made in the environs of 
London, it appears that fossil apes have been dis- 
covered in the three principal tertiary strata of 
Western Europe ; that is to say, in every part of 
the level of sedimentary earths in which the bones 
of mammalia abound. If man had existed at the pe- 
riod when these strata were deposited, the non-dis- 
covery hitherto of the slightest trace of human 
skeletons, or remains attesting human industry, 
would be very astounding. ‘The discovery of these 
fossil apes is, therefore, an additional indirect 
— of the very inferior antiquity of man on the 
earth. 
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THE NEGRO 


From Fraser’s Magazine. | 
THE NEGRO QUESTION.* | 


Tr all the meetings at Exeter Hall be not pre- | 
sided over by strictly impartial chairmen, they | 
ought to be. We shall set an example to our | 
pious brethren in this respect, by giving publicity | 
to the following letter. Our readers have now | 
both sides of the question before them, and can 
form their own opinions upon it.—Eprror. 


TO THE EDITOR OF FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sm,—Your last month’s number contains a 
speech against the ‘* rights of Negroes,”’ the doc- 
trines and spirit of which ought not to pass with- 
out remonstrance. ‘The author issues his opinions, 
or rather ordinances, under imposing auspices ; 
no less than those of the ‘immortal gods.’’ 
‘The Powers,’’ ‘the Destinies,’? announce, 
through him, not only what will be, but what 
shall be done ; what they “‘ have decided upon, 
passed their eternal act of parliament for.’ 
This is speaking ‘‘ as one having authority ;’’ 
but authority from whomt If by the quality of 
the message we may judge of those who sent it, 
not from any powers to whom just or good men 
acknowledge allegiance. This so-called ‘‘ eternal 
act of parliament’’ is no new law, but the old 
law of the strongest—a law against which the 
great teachers of mankind have in all ages pro- 
tested :—it is the law of force and cunning ; the 
law that whoever is more powerful than an- 
other, is *‘ born lord’? of that other, the other | 
being born his “ servant,”” who must be ‘ com- | 
pelled to work” for him by ‘ beneficent whip,” | 
if ‘‘ other methods avail not.” I see nothing | 
divine in this injunction. 





If “the gods” will 


this, it is the first duty of human beings to resist | 
such gods. 


justice cannot accomplish their purpose unless 
human beings codperate. The history of human 
improvement is the record of a struggle by which 
inch after inch of ground has been wrung from 
these maleficent powers, and more and more 
of human life rescued from the iniquitous dominion 
of the law of might. Much, very much of this 
work still remains to do; but the progress made 
in it is the best and greatest achievement yet per- 
iormed by mankind, and it was hardly to be ex- 
pected at this period of the world that we should 
be enjoined, by way of a great reform in human 
fairs, to begin undoing it. 

The age, it appears, is ill with a most perni- 
cious disease, which infects all its proceedings, 
and of which the conduct of this country in regard 
io the negroes is a prominent symptom—the dis- 
ease of philanthropy. ‘‘ Sunk in deep froth-oceans 
of benevolence, fraternity, emancipation-principle, 
Christian philanthropy, and other most amiable- 
locking, but most baseless, and, in the end, bale- 


* In answer to an article by Mr. Carlyle, which was 
copied into No. 299 of Living Age. 
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Omnipotent these ‘ gods’ are not, | 
for powers which demand Awman tyranny and in- | 
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ful and all-bewildering jargon,’ the product of 
*‘ hearts left destitute of any earnest guidance, 
and disbelieving that there ever was any, Chris- 
tian or heathen,’’ the ‘‘ human species” is ‘* re- 
duced to believe in rose-pink sentimentalism 
alone.’’ On this alleged condition of the human 
species I shall have something to say presently. 
But I must first set my anti-philanthropie opponent 
right on a matter of fact. He entirely misunder- 
stands the great national revolt of the conscience 
of this country against slavery and the slave-trade 
if he supposes it to have been an affair of senti- 
ment. It depended no more on humane feelings 
than any cause which so irresistibly appealed to 
them must necessarily do. Its first victories were 
gained while the lash yet ruled uncontested in the 
barrack-yard, and the rod in schools, and while 
men were still hanged by dozens for stealing to 
the value of forty shillings. It triumphed because 
it was the cause of justice ; and, in the estimation 
of the great majority of its supporters, of religion. 
Its originators and leaders were persons of a stern 
sense of moral obligation, who, in the spirit of 
the religion of their time, seldom spoke much of 
benevolence and philanthropy, but often of duty, 
crime, and sin. For nearly two centuries had 
negroes, many thousands annually, been seized by 
force or treachery and carried off to the West 
Indies to be worked to death, literally to death ; 
for it was the received maxim, the acknowledged 
dictate of good economy, to wear them out quickly 
and import more. In this fact every other pos- 
sible cruelty, tyranny, and wanton oppression was 
by implication included. And the motive on the 
part of the slave-owners was the love of gold; or, 
to speak more truly, of vulgar and puerile osten- 
tation. I have yet to learn that anything more 
detestable than this has been done by human 
beings towards human beings in any part of the 
earth. It is a mockery to talk of comparing it 
with Ireland. And this went on, not, like Irish 


|beggary, because England had not the skill to 


prevent it—not merely by the sufferance, but by 
‘the laws of the English nation. At Jast, how- 
‘ever, there were found men, in growing number, 
'who determined not to rest until the iniquity was 
‘extirpated; who made the destruction of it as 
much the business and end of their lives, as ordi- 
‘nary men make their private interests; who 
would not be content with softening its hideous 
features, and making it less intolerable to the 
sight, but would stop at nothing short of its utter 
and irrevocable extinction. I am so far from see- 
ing anything contemptible in this resolution, that, 
in my sober opinion, the persons who formed and 
executed it deserve to be numbered among those, 
not numerous in any age, who have led noble 
lives according to their lights, and laid on man- 
kind a debt of permanent gratitude. 

After fifty years of toil and sacrifice, the object 
was accomplished, and the negroes, freed from the 
despotism of their fellow-beings, were left to 
| themselves, and to the chances which the arrange- 
|ments of existing society provide for these who 
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have no resource but their labor. These chances 
proved favorable to them, and, for the last ten 
years, they afford the unusual spectacle of a labor- 
ing class whose labor bears so high a price that 
they can exist in comfort on the wages of a com- 
paratively small quantity of work. This, to the 
ex-slave-owners, is an inconvenience ; but | have 
not yet heard that any of them has been reduced 
to beg his bread, or even to dig for it, as the 
negro, however scandalously he enjoys himself, 
still must: a carriage or some other luxury the 
less, is in most cases, I believe, the limit of their 
privations—no very bad measure of retributive 
justice ; those who have had tyrannical power 
taken away from them, may think themselves for- 
tunate if they come so well off; at all events, it 
is an embarrassment out of which the nation is 
not called on to help them; if they cannot con- 
tinue to realize their large incomes without more 
laborers, let them find them, and bring them from 
where they can best be procured, only not by 
force. Not so thinks your anti-philanthropic 
contributor. ‘That negroes should exist, and en- 
joy existence, on so little work, is a scandal, in 
his eyes, worse than their former slavery. It 
must be put a stop to at any price. He doves not 
** wish to see’? them slaves again ‘‘ if it can be 
avoided ;’’ but ‘‘ decidedly’’ they ‘‘ will have to 
be servants,’ ‘‘ servants to the whites,’’ ‘‘ com- 
pelled to labor,’ and ‘‘not to go idle another 
minute.’’ ‘* Black Quashee,”’ ‘‘ up to the ears in 
pumpkins,’’ and ‘‘ working about half an hour a 
day,’’ is to him the abomination of abominations. 
I have so serious a quarrel with him about prin- 
ciples, that | have no time to spare for his facts ; 
but let me remark, how easily he takes for grant- 
ed those which fit his case. Because he reads in 
some blue-book of a strike for wages in Demerara, 
such as he may read of any day in Manchester, 
he draws a picture of negro inactivity, copied 
from the wildest prophecies of the slavery party 
before emancipation. If the negroes worked no 
more than ‘‘ half an hour a day,’’ would the sugar 
crops, in all except notoriously bad seasons, be so 
considerable, so little diminished from what they 
were in the time of slavery, as is proved by the 
custom-house returns? But it is not the facts of 
the question, so much as the moralities of it, that 
I care to dispute with your contributor. 

A black man working no more than your con- 
tributor affirms that they “work, is, he says, “ an 
eye-sorrow,”’ a “ blister on the skin of the state,” 
and many other things equally disagreeable ; to 
work being the grand duty of man. ‘‘ To do 
competent work, to labor honestly according to the 
ability given them; for that, and for no other 
purpose, was each one of us sent into this world.”’ 
Whoever prevents him from this his ‘‘ sacred ap- 
pointment to labor while he lives on earth’’ is 
** his deadliest enemy.’’ If it be ‘‘ his own indo- 
lence’’ that prevents him, ‘‘ the first right he has’”’ 
is that all wiser and more industrious persons shall, 
** by some wise means, compel him to do the work 
he is fit for.’ Why not at once say that, by 
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‘*some wise means,”’ everything should be made 
right in the world? While we are about it, 
wisdom may as well be suggested as the remedy 
for all evils, as for one only. Your contributor 
incessantly prays Heaven that all persons, black 
and white, may be put in possession of this “ dj- 
vine right of being compelled, if permitted wil! 
not serve, to do what work they are appointed 
for."’ But as this cannot be conveniently man- 
aged just yet, he will begin with the blacks, and 
will make them work for certain whites, those 
whites not working at all; that so ‘‘ the eterna] 
purpose and supreme will’’ may be fulfilled, and 
** injustice,” which is “* forever accursed,’’ may 
cease. 

This pet theory of your contributor about work, 
we all know well enough, though some persons 
might not be prepared for so bold an application 
of it. Let me say a few words on this ‘ gospe! 
of work’’—which, to my mind, as justly deserves 
the name of a cant as any of those which he has 
opposed, while the truth it contains is immeasura- 
bly further from being the whole truth than that 
contained in the words Benevolence, Fraternity, 
or any other of his catalogue of contemptibilities. 
To give it a rational meaning, it must first be 
known what he means by work. Does work 
mean everything which people do? No; or he 
would not reproach people with doing no work. 
Does it mean laborious exertion? No; for many 
a day spent in killing game, includes more muscu- 
lar fatigue than a day’s ploughing. Does it mean 
useful exertion? But your contributor always 
scoffs at the idea of utility. Does he mean that 
all persons ought to earn their living? But some 
earn their living by doing nothing, and some by 
doing mischief; and the negroes, whom he de- 
| spises, still do earn by labor the ‘* pumpkins” 
they consume and the finery they wear. 

Work, I imagine, is not a good in itself. There 
is nothing laudable in work for work’s sake. To 
work voluntarily for a worthy object is landable ; 
but what constitutes a worthy object? On this 
matter, the oracle of which your contributor is 
the prophet has never yet been prevailed on to 
declare itself. He revolves in an eternal circle 
round the idea of work, as if turning up the earth, 
or driving a shuttle or a quill, were ends in them- 
selves, and the ends of human existence. Yet, 
even in the case of the most sublime service to 
humanity, it is not because it is work that it is 
worthy ; the worth lies in the service itself, and 
in the will to render it—the noble feelings of 
which it is the fruit ; and if the nobleness of wil! 
is proved by other evidence than work, as for in- 
stance by danger or sacrifice, there is the same 
worthiness. While we talk only of work, and not 
of its object, we are far from the root of the mat- 
ter; or, if it may be called the root, it is a root 
without flower or fruit. 

In the present case, it seems, a noble object 
means “‘ spices.’’-—‘* The gods wish, besides pump- 
kins, that spices and valuable products be grown 
in their West Indies’’—the “‘ noble elements of 
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cinnamon, sugar, coffee, pepper black and gray,”’ 
** things far nobler than pumpkins.’”” Why so! 
Is what supports life inferior in dignity to what 
merely gratifies the sense of taste’ Is it the ver- 
dict of the ‘‘ immortal gods’’ that pepper is noble, 
freedom (even freedom from the lash) contempt- 
ible? But spices lead ‘‘ towards commerces, arts, 
polities, and social developments.’’ Perhaps so ; 
but of what sort? When they must be produced 
by slaves, the ‘‘ polities and social developments”’ 
they lead to are such as the world, I hope, will 
not choose to be cursed with much longer. 

The worth of work does not surely consist in 
its leading to other work, and so on to work upon 
work without end. On the contrary, the multi- 
plication of work, for purposes not worth caring 
about, is one of the evils of our present condition. 
When justice and reason shall be the rule of hu- 
man affairs, one of the first things to which we 
may expect them to be applied is the question, 
How many of the so-called luxuries, conveniences, 
refinements, and ornaments of life, are worth the 
labor which must be undergone as the condition 
of producing them? The beautifying of existence 
is as worthy and useful an object as the sustaining 
of it; but only a vitiated taste can see any such 
result in those fopperies of so-called civilization, 
which myriads of hands are now occupied and 
lives wasted in providing. In opposition to the 
** gospel of work,’’ I would assert the gospel of 
leisure, and maintain that human beings cannot 
rise to the finer attributes of their nature compati- 
bly with a life filled with labor. I do not include 
under the name labor such work, if work it be 
called, as is done by writers and affurders of 
“‘ guidance,’’ an occupation which, let alone the 
vanity of the thing, cannot be called by the same 
name with the real labor, the exhausting, stiffen- 
ing, stupefying toil of many kinds of agricultural 
and manufacturing laborers. ‘To reduce very 
greatly the quantity of work required to carry on 
existence is as needful as to distribute it more 
equally ; and the progress of science, and the in- 
creasing ascendency of justice and good sense, tend 
to this result. 

There is a portion of work rendered necessary 
by the fact of each person’s existence: no one 
could exist unless work, to a certain amount, were 
done either by or for him. Of this each person 
is bound, in justice, to perform his share; and 
society has an incontestable right to declare to 
every one, that if he work not, at this work of 
necessity, neither shall he eat. Society has not 
enforced this right, having in so far postponed the 
rule of justice to other considerations. But there 
is an ever-growing demand that it be enforced, so 
soon as any endurable plan can be devised for the 
purpose. If this experiment is to be tried in the 
West Indies, let it be tried impartially; and let 
the whole produce belong to those who do the 
work which produces it. We would not have 
black laborers compelled to grow spices which 
they do not want, and white proprietors who do 
not work at all exchanging the spices for houses 
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in Belgrave Square. We would not withhold 
from the whites, any more than from the blacks, 
the ‘‘ divine right’? of being compelled to labor. 
Let them have exactly the same share in the prod- 
uce that they have in the work. If they do not 
like this, let them remain as they are, so long as 
they are permitted, and make the best of supply 
and demand. 

Your contributor’s notions of justice and pro- 
prietary right are of another kind than these. 
According to him, the whole West Indies belong 
to the whites: the negroes have no claim there, 
to either Jand or food, but by their sufferance. 
‘** It was not Black Quashee, or those he repre- 
sents, that made those West India islands what 
they are.” I submit, that those who furnished 
the thews and sinews really had something to do 
with the matter. ‘‘ Under the soil of Jamaica the 
bones of many thousand British men’’—‘‘ brave 
Colonel Fortescue, brave Colonel Sedgwick, brave 
Colonel Brayne,’’ and divers others, ‘* had to be 
laid.’ How many hundred thousand African 
men laid their bones there, after having had their 
lives pressed out by slow or fierce torture? They 
could have better done without Colonel Fortescue, 
than Colonel Fortescue could have done without 
them. But he was the stronger, and could 
‘* compel ;’”? what they did and suffered therefore 
goes for nothing. Not only they did not, but it 
seems they could not, have cultivated those islands. 
‘* Never by art of his’’ (the negro) ‘‘ could one 
pumpkin have grown there to solace any human 
throat.’’ They grow pumpkins, however, and 
more than pumpkins, in a very similar country, 
their native Africa. We are told to look at 
Haiti: what does your contributor know of Haiti? 
‘** Little or no sugar growing, black Peter exter- 
minating black Paul, and where a garden of the 
Hesperides might be, nothing but a tropical dog- 
kennel and pestiferous jungle.’’ Are we to listen 
to arguments grounded on hear-says like these? 
In what is black Haiti worse than white Mexico? 
If the truth were known, how much worse is it 
than white Spain? 

But the great ethical doctrine of the discourse, 
than which a doctrine more damnable, I should 
think, never was propounded by a professed moral 
reformer, is, that one kind of human beings are 
born servants to another kind. ‘‘ You will have 
to be servants,’’ he tells the negroes, ‘‘ to those 
that are born wiser than you, that are born lords 
of you—servants to the whites, if they are (as 
what mortal can doubt that they are?) born wiser 
than you.’ I do not hold him to the absurd let- 
ter of his dictum ; it belongs to the mannerism in 
which he is enthralled like a child in swaddling 
clothes. By ‘born wiser,’’ I will suppose him 
to mean, born more capable of wisdom: a propo- 
sition which, he says, no mortal can doubt, but 
which, I will make bold to say, that a full moiety 
of all thinking persons, who have attended to the 
subject, either doubt or positively deny. Among 
the things for which your contributor professes 
entire disrespect, is the analytical examination of 
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human nature. It is by analytical examination 
that we have learned whatever we know of the 
laws of external nature ; and if he had not disdained 
to apply the same mode of investigation to the 
laws of the formation of character, he would have 
escaped the vulgar error of imputing every differ- 
ence which he finds among human beings to an 
original difference of nature. As well might it be 
said, that of two trees, sprung from the same stock, 
one cannot be taller than another but from greater 
vigor in the original seedling. Is nothing to be 
attributed to soil, nothing to climate, nothing to 
difference of exposure—has no storm swept over 
the one and not the other, no lightning scathed 
it, no beast browsed on it, no insects preyed on it, 
no passing stranger stript off its leaves or its bark ? 
If the trees grew near together, may not the one 
which, by whatever accident, grew up first, have 
retarded the other’s development by its shade? 
Human beings are subject to an infinitely greater 
variety of accidents and external influences than 
trees, and have infinitely more operation in im- 
pairing the growth of one another; since those 
who begin by being strongest, have almost always 
hitherto used their strength to keep the others 
weak. What the original differences are among 
human beings, | know no more than your con- 
tributor, and no less; it is one of the questions 
not yet satisfactorily answered in the natural his- 
tory of the species. This, however, is well known 
—that spontaneousimprovement, beyond a very low 
grade—improvement by internal development, 
without aid from other individuals or peoples—| 
is one of the rarest phenomena in history ; and 
whenever known to have occurred, was the result 
of an extraordinary combination of advantages; in 
addition doubtless to many accidents of which all 
trace is now lost. No argument against the ca- 
pacity of negroes for improvement, could be drawn 
from their not being one of these rare exceptions. 
It is curious, withal, that the earliest known civil- 
ization was, we have the strongest reason to be-| 
lieve, anegro civilization. The original Egyptians 
are inferred, from the evidence of their sculptures, 
to have been a negro race: it was from negroes, 
therefore, that the Greeks learnt their first lessons | 
in civilization; and to the records and traditions | 
of these negroes did the Greek philosophers to the | 
very end of their career resort (I do not say with | 
much fruit) as a treasury of mysterious wisdom. | 
But I again renounce all advantage from facts : | 
were the whites born ever so superior in intelli- 
gence to the blacks, and competent by nature to 
instruct and advise them, it would not be the less 
monstrous to assert that they had therefore a right 
either to subdue them by force, or circumvent them 
by superior skill; to throw upon them the toils | 
and hardships of life, reserving for themselves, 
under the misapplied name of work, its agreeable 
excitements. 

Were I to point out, even in the briefest terms, 
every vulnerable point in your contributor’s dis- 
course, I should produce a longer dissertation than 
his. One instance more must suffice. If labor is’ 
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wanted, it is a very obvious idea to import laborers ; 
and if negroes are best suited to the climate, to 
import negroes. ‘This is a mode of adjusting the 
balance between work and laborers, quite in ac- 
cordance with received principles; it is neither 
before nor behind the existing moralities of the 
world ; and since it would accomplish the object 
of making the negroes work more, your contributor 
at least, it might have been supposed, would have 
approved of it. On the contrary, this prospect is 
to him the most dismal of all; for either “the 
new Africans, after laboring a little,’’ will ‘* take 
to pumpkins like the others,’ or if so many of 
them come that they will be obliged to work for 
their living, there will be ‘*a black Ireland.” 
The labor market admits of three possible con- 
ditions, and not, as this would imply, of only two. 
Either, first, the laborers can live almost without 
working, which is said to be the case in Demerara ; 
or, secondly, which is the common case, they can 
live by working, but must work in order to live ; 
or, thirdly, they cannot by working get a sufficient 
living, which is the case in Ireland. Your con- 
tributor sees only the extreme cases, but no pos- 
sibility of the medium. If Africans are imported, 
he thinks there must either be so few of them, that 
they will not need to work, or so many, that al- 
thongh they work, they will not be able to live. 
Let me say a few words on the general quarrel 
of your contributor with the present age. Every 
age has its faults, and is indebted to those who 
point them out. Our own age needs this service 
as much as others ; but it is not to be coneJuded that 
it has degenerated from former ages, because its 
faults are different. We must beware, too, of 
mistaking its virtues for faults, merely because, as 
is inevitable, its faults mingle with its virtues and 
color them. Your contributor thinks that the age 
has too much humanity, is too anxious to abolish 
pain. I affirm, on the contrary, that it has too 
little humanity—is most culpably indifferent to the 
subject ; and I point to any day's police reports as 
the proof. I am not now accusing the brutal por- 
tion of the population, but the humane portion ; if 
they were humane enough, they would have con- 
trived long ago to prevent these daily atrocities. 
It is not by excess of a good quality that the age 
is in fault, but by deficiency—deficiency even of 
philanthropy, and still more of other qualities 
wherewith to balance and direct what philanthropy 
it has. An ‘* Universal Abolition of Pain Associ- 
ation’’ may serve to point a sarcasm, but can any 
worthier object of endeavor be pointed out than 
that of diminishing pain! Is the labor which ends 
in growing spices noble, and not that which lessens 
the mass of suffering’ We are told with atrium- 
phant air, as if it were a thing to be glad of, that 
**the Destinies” proceed in a ‘*‘ terrible manner ;”’ 
and this manner will not cease ‘‘ for soft sawder 
or philanthropic stump-oratory ;"’ but whatever the 
means may be, it jas ceased in no inconsiderable 
degree, and is ceasing more and more: every year 
the ‘terrible manner,’ in some department or 
other, is made a little less terrible. Is our cholera 
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comparable to the old pestilence—our hospitals to 
the old lazar-houses—our workhouses to the hang- 
ing of vagrants—our prisons to those visited by 
Howard! It is precisely because we have suc- 
ceeded in abolishing so much pain, because pain 
and its infliction are no longer familiar as our daily 
bread, that we are so much more shocked by what 
remains of it than our ancestors were, or than in 
your contributor’s opinion we ought to be. 

But (however it be with pain in general) the 
abolition of the infliction of pain by the mere will 
of a human being, the abolition, in short, of des- 
potism, seems to be, in a peculiar degree, the oc- 
cupation of this age; and it would be difficult to 
show that any age had undertaken a worthier. 
Though we cannot extirpate all pain, we can, if 
we are sufficiently determined upon it, abolish all 
tyranny ; one of the greatest victories yet gained 
over that enemy is slave-emancipation, and all 
Europe is struggling, with various success, towards 
further conquests over it. Ii, in the pursuit of 
this, we lose sight of any object equally important ; 
if we forget that freedom is not the only thing 
necessary for human beings, let us be thankful 
to any one who points out what is wanting; but 
Jet us not consent to turn back. 

That this country should turn back, in the 
matter of negro slavery, 1 have not the smallest 
apprehension. There is, however, another place 
where that tyranny still flourishes, but now for 
the first time finds itself seriously in danger. At 
this crisis of American slavery, when the decisive 
conflict between right and iniquity seems about to 


commence, your contributor steps in, and 4lings| 


this missile, loaded with the weight of his repu- 
tation, into the abolitionist camp. The words of 
English writers of celebrity are words of power 
on the other side of the ocean; and the owners 
of human flesh, who probably thought they had 
not an honest man on their side between the 
Atlantic and the Vistula, will welcome such an 
auxiliary. Circulated as his dissertation will 
probably be, by those whose interests profit by it, 
from one end of the American Union to the other, 
I hardly know of an act by which one person 
could have done so much mischief as this may 
possibly do; and I hold that by thus acting, he 
has made himself an instrument of what an able 
writer in the Inguirer justly calls ‘‘a true work 
of the devil.” 





From the N. Y. Tribuae. 
THE OLD CLOCK IN THE HALL. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Ir stands in a corner of the room 
Behind the door, in the shade and gloom 
In a heavy and antique case, 
Rich mahogany, maple and oak, 
Battered and scratched and dim with smoke, 
And the hands are bent on the face ! 


The knob and hinges are red with rust, 
The top o’ th’ mouldings covered with dust, 
The panels are yellow with stains, 


And a ragged web like a tattered pall 
Runs from its side to the sombre wall, 
And over the window panes. 


The pendulum swings, the wheels go round, 
Making a dull, monotonous sound, 
As the vanishing moments fleet ; 
A “‘tick,’’ like the falling of grains of sand, 
As Time was pouring from out his hand 
The dust of years at his feet ! 


Years have vanished—forgotten years— 
With all their sorrows and sins and tears, 
And left their marks in the hall ;— 
The old have died, the young grown old— 
Generations have gone to mould, 
And the clock survives them all. 


Beautiful girls have watched the hours, 
Knitting at stands, or working flowers 
In frames of *broidery fine— 
And mornings, the young folks playing late 
Wished the moments fettered to “ eight, 
For the school began at ‘* nine!” 


Mothers, with sons in distant lands, 
Sorrowing, chid its tardy hands, 
And dreamed of the meeting dear— 
And wives whose husbands returned at night 
Marked the time in the fading light, 
And listened for footsteps near ! 


Blushing brides at their toilets gay, 
In snowy robes on the happy day, 
Have waited the hour to wed : 
And sick folks, tossing on beds of pain, 
Gazed at the clock again and again, 
And watched beside the dead ! 


But years have vanished, and others fill 
Their place, and the old clock standeth still 
Ticking as in its pride :— 

Summer and winter, day and night, 

A sexton chiming the hours’ flight, 
Tolling the knell of Time! 
January 7, 1849. 





From the Chucchman. 
TO MY INFANT DAUGHTER ON HER BAPTISM. 


Tue seal is on thy forehead, love ; 
The cross upon thy brow ; 
And holy prayer to God above 
Is breathing o’er thee now ; 
An offering to that God in heaven, 
Our precious first-born we have given 


We cannot draw the future’s veil 
And look, dear one, for thee, 
Into the shadowy gloom beyond, 
Upon life’s billowy sea. 
We know not if thy coming years 
Be bright with smiles or dim with tears. 


But we have given thee to God, 
Be ihs the guiding arm, 

To keep thee ‘mid life’s tempest waves, 
And shield from every harm. 

Be His the spirit to control ; 

Ths smile the sunlight of thy soul. 


And we may watch thy infant steps, 
And gently guide them here ; 
With the bright hope to cheer our hearts 
"Mid every troubling fear, 
That He to whom our child is given 
Will lead her safely home to heaven. 





C. E. T. 
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From the Examiner, of 5 Jan. 
EUROPE AT THE CLOSE OF 1549, 


Tuere is no denying two very simple facts— 
that the people were masters of Europe in 1848, 
and that the soldiers were masters of it in 1849. 
The people, or their leaders, certainly did not 
show themselves to be overstocked with wisdom 
for the task of administration. No wonder—a 
people is not made for administering. Those 
masses, however, even in reform and revolution, 
have had their purpose and their use, in the estab- 
lishment of new principles for the regulation of 
government. Having established these, they dis- 
appear from the stage, hooted off of it perhaps, or 
driven from it by bayonets. And yet the most 
part of what they have proclaimed, and of the 
laws they have promulgated, remain. 

Discomfiture could not be more signal, nor the 
contempt which followed it more great, than that | 
which overwhelmed the people of Paris, of Vien- 
na, of Berlin. Yet we find what these discom- 
fited people declared to be law, remains Jaw. 
Representative government, universal suffrage, the 
necessity of popular assent to elections, jury law, 





a free press, more or less prevail; not one of 
which the overthrown governments would have | 
dreamed of granting@ And now the kings of Eu-| 
rope are perplexed in the endeavor to solve the | 
difficult problem consequent on all this—to reign 
by the power of an army, yet according to the 
forms of representative government. 

In cabinets and throughout countries, at present, 
the great struggle is between civil and military 
institutions and authority. And this it is which 
serves the popular cause. For the middle classes, 
though ever so much in terror of revolution, are 
still in such equal dread of military domination, 
that they, along with the civil functionary class, 
and even the proprietors of land, are bent and 
determined not to fall under the absolute regime of 
the soldiers. This it is which constitutes the 





true element of contention in Paris between Thiers 
and the president, in Berlin between Brandenberg | 
and the constitutionalists, in Vienna between | 
Schwartzenberg and the emperor’s military | 
coterie. 


CLOSE OF 1849, 


is as full of rebellion as Paris. Bohemia insists 
on a separate constitution. Croatia is even more 
menacing than Bohemia. The Austrian military 
chiefs, therefore, laugh with some reason at the pre- 
tension of the civilians to govern by a constitution. 
The land far and wide is too hot for a constitution. 
One might as well propose a floral exhibition 
in the crater of Vesuvius, as to work a consti- 
tution in Lombardy, or Hungary, or even Bohe- 
mia. Russian and French reaction were needed 
merely to be directed against resistance in one or 
two towns. But all the Austrian empire has 
been a battle-field of reform, of carnage, and bro- 
tality. The Russians were called on to effect 
what the Austrians could not ; and what the Aus- 
trians accomplished after all was by gold, and not 
by fair fighting. All this is so well known 
throughout the south-east of Europe, that the 
existing condition of things there has not one of 
the characteristics of either subjugation or fear. 
The present moment is but a truce with the strug- 
gles, though not with the barbarities, of war. 

If we draw a line diagonally across Europe, 
from the Western Alps to the mouth of the Vis- 
tula, we shall probably be of opinion that the 
events of 1849 have been pretty definitive, and not 
unsatisfactory in their results for the countries 
west of that line. Freedom, peace, constitutional 
development, struggles after commercial, social, 
and ministerial changes, have been carried on not 
by arms but by argument. These are hopeful for 
life and progress in the west, whilst every day the 
dislike for war and riot, for oppression and licen- 
tiousness, grows stronger. We observe here, in 
a word, a marked prevalence of the tastes, the 
desires, and the principles of the middle, indus- 
trious, enlightened, and civilian class, over the 
extravagances and tendencies of the two extremes 
of those below and above them. 

But to return to the enslaved and struggling 
portion of Europe, we doubt even if 1850 will 
make any settlement of destinies. Russia over- 
bears them most with its baleful power, which its 
vicinity gives it power to exercise, and to apply 
unceasingly, whilst the powers of the west can 
only interfere casually and at intervals, as chance 





Throughout North Germany we have little) permits. In opposing Russia, we are now play- 
doubt that the civilian element will finally prevail : | ing an unequal game. Austria now is Russian ; 
in France, likewise, unless any spark should fall | and what France may be, the court scandal-mon- 
upon the old tinder temperament of the people, and gers only know. 
awaken by-gone pursuits and hopes. For, if peo-| For corrupt and bankrupt Austria, Western 
ple are to be governed by soldiers, it must at least Europe might have substituted Young Hungary. 
be by soldiers of fame, of greatness, of genius. | Whether such an opportunity may ever again 
If one’s destiny is to be governed by poor and occur, whether the Sclavonic race, from the Vis- 
mediocre people, better have relays of lawyers and | tula to the Danube, retain the force to assert their 
trusty politicians,-than regiments of sub-lieuten- | independence, and to bridle the power of the ‘Tar- 
ants. tar, remains to be seen. But as for Austria, she 

The difficulties of Austria are of course far’ lies bound in tyranny, in meanness, and in crime. 
greater than those of any government. It is, Nothing can be hoped from her, or her dynasty, 
difficult to say which of its provinces, or what sec-| but obstruction, falsehood, and treachery. She 
tion even of its metropolis, is the most disaffected. has lost Germany by the imbecility of Metternich, 
Hungary and Lombardy each require a huge army, and betrayed Eastern Europe to Russia by the still 
even to raise taxes and execute the laws. Vienna) greater imbecility and guilt of bis successors 
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From the Examiner, 5 Jan. 
THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Who, of the old play-going world, does not 
remember, and laugh at the remembrance, of Lis- 
ton’s Apollo Belvi, in Killing no Murder, attired 
as a mourner, with most preposterous hat-band, 
scarf, and weepers, announcing his own decease, 
and explaining that the lamented defunct was car- 
ried off by sudden death, to which he had all his life 
been very subject? The Protectionists, with true 
Listonian face, are playing Apollo Belvi through- 
out the country, and with every appearance of un- 
impaired vitality proclaim that they are dead and 
gone. But the farce is a very old one, has been 
repeated to weariness, and we cannot call to mind 
the time when agriculture was not perishing, so 
subject has it ever been to the chronic complaint 
of Listen’s character, sudden death. For so it is 
that agricultural man never is, but always fo be 
ruined. He has been poisoned as often as Dickens’ 
Mantalini, and is no whit the worse, or pearer 
his end after all. What is it that makes rural 
calamity of so long a life’ How is it that it is 
ever sinking, and never gets to the bottom? When 
are we to come to the promised wilderness? When 
is the plough to be deposited in the British Museum 
as a curiosity belonging to a past and destroyed 
world! How much longer are sowing and reaping 
to go on, just as if farmers thought of selling and 
living by something different from a loss? But 
this question does not apply to the farmers only, 
but to all the spoiled children of Protection, who 
have promised to perish of the removal of their 
swaddling clothes. The past year was to have been 
the last year of British shipping. The wooden walls 
were to have followed the wooden heads of Old 
England to destruction ; but, lo! at the beginning 
of the first year of the repeal of the navigation 
laws, and the consequent ruin as predicted of 
British shipping, we find that the building-yards 
of the Thames and east coast are so full of work 
that they cannot meet the demand for new ships, 
and that at Sunderland there are orders for fifty 
new vessels of large tonnage. The circular of 
Messrs. Tonge and Curry, ship-brokers at Liver- 
pool, makes the following statement as to the 
business at that port, which is significant indeed, 
addressed as it is to the interest whose doom was 
fixed for this year: 


The year just closed has been one of unusual 
anxiety to all persons connected with the building 
or owning of British shipping, caused by that 
change in the navigation laws, which enacts, that 
on and after this day all foreign shipping be ad- 
mitted to the same privileges as British, with the 
exception of the coasting trade. See Victoria 12 
and 13, cap. 29. The prospect of this sweeping 
measure was accompanied with doubts and anxieties 
that have had the effect of checking the operations 
of the most enterprising, and, as might be expected, 
af reducing prices considerably ; under this pres- 
sure of doubt, many vessels have been forced upon 
the market and sold, in some instances almost with- 
out reserve. In comparing the average prices for 
the year 1849 with the previous year, we find a 











reduction upon the whole of about 64 per cent. ; 
while upon the number of sales there is an increase 
of 50 per cent. ; in our local yards we observed a 
falling off of about 30 per cent., until the last two 
months, during which time more contracts have 
been made, and more keels laid, than we were pre- 
pared to expect. So soon as it was decided that 
the old navigation laws were doomed, an increased 
disposition to act evinced itself—the * native hue 
of resolution,’’ which had been ** sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought,’’ revived, and, under the 
assurance that the position of the British ship- 
owner could not be further compromised, our buy- 
ers and builders resolved to be ‘* up and doing.”’ 
At present there are eight vessels in course of 
building in Liverpool; the aggregate tonnage, 
2,800 tons ; and as our port is essentially more in- 
terested in ship-repairing than in ship-building, 
this is not under the average number in process of 
construction at one time here. 


So we are to believe that while there is any 
uncertainty whether people are to be ruined or 
not, they remain inert ; but when all doubt about 
the matter is at an end, and the ruin settled and 
sealed, then they begin to bestir themselves, and 
to act precisely as if they had improved prospects 
before them! But we have never observed this 
course of conduct in the instance of any interest 
really sinking or superseded. For example, when 
railroads came into use, innkeepers did not give 
orders for new post-chaises, and coach-masters did 
not build new four-horse stage-coaches. It can- 
not be because they are utterly and irretrievably 
undone that the ship-owners are now ‘‘ up and 
doing,’’ as alleged by Messrs. Tonge and Curry. 
They are not building ships for fire-wood, or to 
sel] them at a loss, unless, indeed, they act upon 
the principle of the linen-draper, who protested 
that he sold every yard of his muslin at a loss, 
but brought himself home on the quantity. 





From the Spectator, 5 Jan. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Distincuisnep from the staler and minor sub- 
jects of political activity, this week, is the newly- 
organized coalition of independent politicians 
to obtain the reform of colonial government. 
The movement is undoubtedly peculiar—combin- 
ing as it does a Lyttelton, a Baring, and a Staf- 
ford, a Molesworth, a Milner Gibson, and a Cob- 
den, a Napier, a Walpole, and an Adderley—men 
of all leading parties ; but while it is too formida- 
ble to be slighted, the presence of political friends 
perplexes opponents on every side. The party 
really in alarm is simply the official party, and 
that as such; for we hear no note of hostility from 
any other quarter. But the utmost art is used by 
the scouts and pickets of the official party to pre- 
pare some diversion to the anticipated attack next 
session. A Mussulman fatalism is employed to 
represent the present state of colonial affairs as 
inevitable and inherent in colonial nature. ‘‘ The 
history of every colony that we possess is but one 
continuous series of difficulties, from its conquest 
or its settlement to the present hour. The annex- 
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ation movement in Canada is but the last move- 
ment in a varied game begun at the capitulation 
of Quebec, and carried on by successive genera- 
tions of statesmen and agitators.’’ While the 
enterprise of amending the chavtic condition of 
affairs is represented as hopeless, the most is made 
of the heterogeneous elements of the coalition, as 
one that will not work. But, indeed, of all im- 
practicable ideas, that is the most so which sup- 
poses that the actual course of things can continue 
without ending in a break-up; and the fatalist 
whom we quote manifestly looks forward to one 
at no distant day. The too clever writer makes 
an over-candid admission—‘t While the lions and 
the lambs of our legislature are thus lying down 
together in paradisaical harmony as to the govern- 
ment of our colonies, the greater part of the British 
world expresses its colonial sympathies by abusing 
the Colonial Office, Downing Street, and Lord 
Grey.’’ He admits the ‘‘ deep impression’’ per- 
vading “‘ all classes of politicians, that the ground 
has shifted under us, and that the mother-country 
must adapt her policy to the new state of things ; 
the new state being, in fact, a spontaneous devel- 
opment of the colonics themselves.’’ Very true ; 
this is the whole case. The colonies have been 
misgoverned by generations of statesmen, and our 
actual ministers have fairly lost hold of all gov- 
ernment of the colonies; the whole political 
world condemns the colonial office and Lord Grey ; 
the colonies have taken the matter into their own 
hands; and, fearing that the imperial government 
may be completely deposed, some of the more far- 
seeing and earnest of our public men have united 
to prevent that disastrous and disgraceful revolu- 
tion. Virtually the Times confesses that there is 
no case on the other side—nothing to be said 
against the occasion or objects of the society for 
the reform of colonial government. 

A report has obtained some currency, that min- 
isters are about to propose ‘‘ an extension of the 
franchise,’’ based on a householder ‘‘ rating.” 
Without calling this extension ‘‘ a tub to the 
whale,’’ or a measure planned ‘* for rejection,”’ the 
very friends of ministers who spread the report to 
their credit, let out that the motive is to divert 
attention from more troublous pursuits—per- 
haps the financial reform movement, or this for- 
midable colonial movement. A less credible 
rumor is, that some tory party means to propose— 
universal suffrage! Vogue Ja galére. Ministers 
and ex-ministers emulating the competition of rival 
playhouse managers ! 





From the Examiner. 
WHAT WE HAVE AND WHAT WE OWE. 


Ar the close of this half-century the march of 
intellect is indeed a funeral march. What has 
been obtained by genius or by science for the ben- 
efitof mankind? Greater and more glorious dis- 
coveries have been made within our memory than 
ever were made before. We may, with the 
rapidity of lightning, 





Speed the intercourse of soul with soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole. 

Alas! we have little else to waft. 

Dreamers have made others dream; and the 
rich gambler has ruined the poorer gambler at his 
first and last stake. History, in recording the 
crimes of princes, may record perhaps some more 
atrocious than those who now rule exhibit; but 
no future Tacitus or Suetonius wil] have patience 
to describe their obliquity, false promises, defec- 
tion from duty, and from even kingly pride. Even 
that specious glitter, even that reptile’s scale 
appears not in the tortuous track they are pur- 
suing. Two of these creatures are, at this 
instant, raising up a threatening crest against each 
other—the patron of Haynau and the persecutor 
of Waldeck. A million of men will be mar- 
shalled in arms to fight their battles. Each pro- 
tests he fights for Germany ; each lies. Which- 
ever is the winner, Germany will gain nothing. 
Two swords will hew her through the centre ; 
two eagles (vultures rather) will divide and devour 
her. 

Of what use is any form of government which 
fails to protect the lives and properties of the peo- 
ple? And what form of government in Europe 
has done this? That government which Austria, 
France, and Spain have united to reéstablish, not 
only failed to protect the lives and properties of 
the people, but paralyzed their energies and stifled 
their consciences. Spain and Austria make no 
pretences to honor or honesty in this aggression ; 
but the President of the French Republie uses 
these words at the banquet in the Hotel de Ville : 


It has often been said that honor finds an echo in France. 


Never were words truer. There is mostly an 
echo where there is a hollow and a vacuity. 
Honor had an echo, and a very loud one too. 
every time an oath was taken and every time an oath 
was violated. I forget how many dozens of them 
Talleyrand said he remembered to have taken. The 
best Christians in France, catholic and philosoph- 
ical, romantic and poetical, swore they would lend 
assistance to all nations that invoked them in the 
name of liberty; and, within a few months, they 
bombarded Rome, scattering the patriots who 
defended her, recalling the Pope who abandoned 
her, and restoring the Inquisition. 

The Americans have declared their sentiments 
freely, loudly, widely, consistently, against the 
violence and perfidy of Russia and Austria. They 
must do greatly more ; they must offer an asylum 
to whoever, rising up against oppression and indig- 
nity, shall, in the absence of Jaw and equity, have 
slain those who caused it.* For it is impossible 
that such iniquities, as certain men in high places 
have perpetrated, should be unavenged. Conspir- 
acies will never more exist; two persons (but 
preferably one) will undertake the glorious task, 
which not only antiquity applauded, but which 


* Meaning that we shall not deliver up assassins !—L. 
Age. 
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ENCOUNTER WITH A BOA-CONSTRICTOR.—DEATH OF MR. DUNCAN. 


has been applauded also year after year, genera- 
tion after generation, century after century, in the 
seclusion of colleges, and raised the first tumult 
in the boyish heart. ‘To maintain the inordinate 
pride of a few worthless families, hecatombs of 
brave men have fallen, and industry has been 
turned into brutality. Even in our own country 
many millions have been idly squandered in ships 
unfit for sailing and unnecessary for fighting. This 
we know from one whose very name bears the 
warrant of truth and intelligence. There were 
times when the lords of the admiralty would have 
been fined to the full amount of the damages they 
have sanctioned. We may soon want the ships 
that are no more; for, ere six months are over, 
we shall have to support the Turkish empire. If 
we trust to France for help, we shall receive from 
her just as much as before. But there are masses 
now inert which our machinery may raise, com- 
bine, and make combustible. Turkey, Hungary, 
Poland, Cireassia, Persia, will occupy the hundred 
hands of the Muscovite giant, vulnerable in many 
parts of his body, and liable to sudden death from 
that curial apoplexy which has carried off nearly 
all his predecessors. 


Water Savace Lanpor. 
December 14. 





Encounter witu a Boa-Constrictor.—I was 
just loading my fowling-piece, when I observed an 
object on the white mud of the river, which gleamed 
in the sun’s rays like a coil of silver ; it was a ser- 
pent, basking in the sun. We rowed toward the 
spot, and Count Oriolla fired at it from a distance 
of thirty to forty paces ; he missed it with the first 
barrel, but wounded it in the tail with the second, 
which was charged with large shot No.2. This 
seemed to rouse the creature; our boat grounded 
almost at the same moment a little higher up than 
where the serpent lay, but some intervening bushes 
prevented our keeping it in sight. We all eagerly 


jumped into the river, followed by most of the 


crew ; Counts Oriolla and Bismark were overboard 
in a minute, but as the real depth of the water 
seemed to me very problematical, I leaped quickly 
on to a withered branch of an enormous prostrate 
tree, which served as a bridge to the shore. Al- 
though I had little hope of coming up with the ser- 
pent, | advanced as fast as I could along the slip- 
pery trunk—a thing by no means easy, on account 
of my large India rubber shoes, which the swollen 
state of my feet had obliged me to wear for some 
weeks past. Just then | heard the report of a gun 
on my left, and, instantly jumping into the morass, 
warm from the sun’s heat, sinking into it up tomy 
knee at every step, and leaving one of my shoes in 
the mud, I hastened in the direction of the sound. 
Count Oriolla, who was the first to leap out of the 
boat, ran to the spot where he had wounded the ser- 
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and entered the ground beneath. It was fortunate 
that the serpent did not bend backwards, and en- 
twine its bold pursuer in its folds—nor less so that 
Count Bismark, the only one who was armed with 
a gun, came up at this critical moment ; climbing 
over the trunk of the tree, he faced the enemy, 
which, hissing, lifted his head erect in the air, and, 
with great coolness, gave it a shot @ bout pourtant 
through the head, which laid it apparently lifeless 
on the ground. My companions described the crea- 
ture’s strength as wonderful, writhing in immense 
folds, and flinging its head from one side to another 
in its efforts to escape the well-aimed strokes of 
Count Oriolla; but a few moments after the shot 

which carried away its lower jaw and a part of the 
head, the serpent seemed to arouse from its stupe- 
faction, and Count Bismark hastened back to the 
boat to fetch Mr. Theremin’s gun. All this was 
the work of a few moments. I had hardly left the 
boat more than two or three minutes, when I stood 
beside Count Oriolla, on the trunk of the tree, with 
the serpent coiled up in an unshapen mass at its 
roots. I could scarcely wait to hear what had 
passed, but seized a heavy pole, from one of the 
men who gathered round, to have a thrust at the 
creature’s head. Raising itself up, it now seemed 
to summon its last strength, but it vainly strove to 
reach us on the tree. I stood ready, armed with a 
cutlass to thrust into its jaws, while the count 
stirred up the serpent, provoking it to fight; the 
creature’s strength, however, was exhausted. 
Count Bismark now returned, and shattered its 
skull with another shot, and it died in strong con- 
vulsions. ‘Though I could not share with my val- 
iant companions the honor of the day, I was fortu- 
nate enough to arrive in time for the * Hallali.”’ 
Our prey proved to be a large boa-constrictor, meas- 
uring sixteen feet two inches in length, and one 
foot nine inches in circumference ; the sailors called 
ita‘* Sucuriji.”’ In skinning and dissecting it, a 
dozen membranaceous bags or eggs were found in 
its body, containing young serpents, some still 
alive, and from one to two feet long. The counts 
kindly presented me with the beautiful skin, which 
was spotted white, yellow, and black, and covered 
with small scales. This trophy of their valor 
now forms the chief ornament of my residence at 
Monbijou.—Prince Adalbert’s Travels. 





Tue Liverpool Albion announces the death of Mr. 
John Duncan, the African traveller, on board her 
majesty’s ship Kingfisher, in the Bight of Benin, 
on the 3d November. ‘The A/jion gives an inter- 
esting biographical note. ‘‘ Mr. Dunean was the 
son of a small farmer in Wigtonshire, North Brit- 
ain. At an early age he enlisted in the first regi- 
ment of Life Guards, in which he served with 
credit for eighteen years, and discharged himself, 
with a high character for good conduct, about the 
year 1840. In the voyage to the Niger, in 1842, 
Mr. Duncan was appointed armorer ; and, during 
the progress of that ill-fated expedition, he held a 
conspicuous place in all the treaties made by the 


pent, and caught a sight of the reptile as it was | commissioners with the native chiefs. He returned 
trying to escape into the forest. Suddenly it glided |to England, one of the remnant of the expedition, 
into the mud under the trunk of a prostrate tree, | with a frightful wound in his leg and a shattered 
and at that instant the count struck it with a eut-| body, from which he long suffered. With a return 
lass, which, however, merely raised the skin. He of health, however, came a renewed desire to ex- 
then threw himself at full length upon the creature, | plore Africa ; and, under the auspices of the coun- 
as it was sliding away, and thrust the steel into its cil of the Geographical Society, he started in the 


back, a few feet from the tail. 


The count vainly summer of 1844, not without substantial proofs 


tried to stop the monstrous reptile, which dragged | from many of the members of the interest they took 
him along, though the cutlass had pierced his body | in his perilous adventure. ‘The particulars of his 
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journey along the coast until his arrival in Daho- 
mey, were detailed in letters to his friends, and pub- 
lished in the Geographical Society's Journal of that 
period. From Dahomey he again returned to the 
coast, having traversed a portion of country hith- 
erto untrodden by European, but broken down in 
health, and in extreme suffering from the old wound 
in his leg. Fearful that mortification had com- 
menced, he at one time made preparations for cut- 
ting off his own limb—a fact which displays the 
wonderfully great resolution of the man. All 
these journeys were undertaken ona very slenderly- 
furnished purse, which, on his arrival at Whydah, 
was not only totally exhausted, but he was com- 
pelled to place himself in pawn, as he expressed it, 
for advances which would take years of labor on 
the coast to liquidate. From that disagreeable po- 
sition his friends of the Geographical Society soon 
relieved him by an ample subscription, with which 
he proposed to make a journey from Cape Coast 
to Timbueta ; but the state of his health compelled 
him to return to England. He was lately appointed 
vice-consul to Dahomey, for which place he was on 
his way when he died. Mr. Duncan leavesa wife, 
who is, we believe, but poorly provided for.”’ 





From the Examiner. 
LADY BLESSINGTON. 

At the close of Miss Power’s memoir of this 
lamented lady, prefixed to the republication of her 
last novel, Country Quarters, we find the sub- 
joined : 

On her tomb, the following inseriptions—the Eng- 
lish from the pen of Barry Cornwall, the latter from 


that of Walter Savage Landor—render worthy hom- 
age to her gifisand virtues. ‘‘ In memory of Mar- 


guerite, Countess of Blessington, who died on the | 


4th of June, 1849. In her lifetime she was loved 
and admired for her many graceful writings, her 
gentle manners, her kind and generous heart. Men 
famous for art and science, in distant lands, sought 
her friendship; and the historians and scholars, 
the poets and wits and painters of our own country, 
found an unfailing welcome in her ever hospitable 
home. 
need, help and sympathy and useful counsel ; and 
she died lamented by many friends. They who 
loved her best in life, and now lament her most, 
have reared this tributary marble over the place of 


her rest.” ‘*Hic est depositum quod superest | 


mulieris quondam pulcherrime. Benefacta celara 
potuit, ingenium suum non potuit. Peregrinos 
= libet grata hospitalitate convocabat Lutetie 

arisiorum ad meliorem vitam abiit Die iv, mensis 
Junii mdecexlix.”’ 

It would seem, however, that the Latin epitaph 
has not been adopted as written by Mr. Landor. 
As given by Miss Power it would have been little 
worthy of his acknowledged reputation as a 
scholar. We subjoin an exact copy of the orig- 
inal, that the classical reader may form his own 
judgment. 

Infra sepultum est 
id omne quod sepeliri potest, 
mulieris quondam pulcherrime. 
Ingenium suum summo studio coluit, 
aliorum pari adjuvit. 

Benefacta sua celare novit, ingenium non ita. 

Erga omnes erat largA bonitate, 

peregriris eleganter hospitalis. 
Venit Lutetiam Parisiorum Aprili mense, 
quarto Junii die supremum suum obiit. 


She gave, cheerfully, to all who were in | 


LADY BLESSINGTON.—WHAT IS A CENTURY? 


Our readers will thank us for adding an Eng- 
lish translation. 


Underneath is buried all that could be buried of 
a woman once most beautiful. She cultivated her 
genius with the greatest zeal, and fostered it in 
others with equal assiduity. ‘The benefits she con- 
ferred she could conceal—her talents not. Elegant 
in her hospitality to strangers, charitable to all. 
She retired to Paris in April, and there she breathed 
her last on the fourth of June, 1849. 





WHAT IS A CENTURY ?——-HOW MUCH IS HALF ? 


Can you count a hundred! Probably you have 
advanced thus far in the science of arithmetic, and 
in that case you can say whether a second hundred 
begins before the first is completed. It sounds a 
simple question, but very wise persons seem to 
have been fairly overwhelmed by it. The Times 
of Monday last spoke of that 31st of December as 
‘** the close of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.’ If the leading journal is royally superior 
to niceties and exactnesses, the Examiner, a journal 
not addicted to verbal laxity, had already spoken 
in the same sense. A controversy arose—is 1850 
the closing year of the former half of the century, 
or the opening of the latter half? 

At last, the grave and highly critical Standard 
enters the controversy, but professes itself unable 
to decide. It calls to mind how “‘ fifty years ago 
a controversy was raised as to the proper com- 
mencement of the century ;’’ and then the disiinc- 
tion is profoundly analyzed—*‘ On one side, it was 
‘contended that the period commenced on the Ist 





of January, 1800; on the other, it was argued 
‘that the first day must be determined by the com- 
mencement of notation, viz., January, 1801. Though 
| upon the decision of this question depends the other 
'question, whether to-morrow [Tuesday] will open 
the half-century or not, we must leave it, as it has 
\lain for fifty years, still doubtful.” The crown 
of wisdom is modesty. 

| Possibly the fact that the Irish Union took effect 
on the first day of January, 1800, may have led 
/sume minds to regard that epoch as a commence- 
/ment; but surely, not a few persons must have 
/made so much progress in arithmetic as to know 
that a question of numeration can only be decided 
by the laws of notation. Juvenile memory may be 
content to start from the year 1800 or 1801; but 
such of us as are older are fain to go further back 
to that year of obsolete fashions ‘‘ the year one ;”’ 
now, if you begin with the year 1 and count a 
hundred, you will find that the sum is only com- 
plete with the year 100; the second century, 
therefore, did not commence, if we remember 
righily, till the year 101 ; and, by all the laws of 
sense, each corresponding century began with its 
own first year, and not with the year of the pre- 
vious century. 

Establish the other rule, and you incur some 
consequences very curious to the scientific philos- 
opher. For example, ina full regiment of a thou- 
sand men, the hundredth man would obey, not the 
captain of the first company, but him of the sec- 
ond ; and so on through the ten hundreds. But, 
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THE CRIMINAL COUNTENANCE.—THE DISTRESSED NEEDLEWOMEN. 475 


then, to which hundred would the thousandth man 
belong '—to the first company? or would he be 
an eleventh company by himself? Again, if a 
thousand pounds were to be divided among ten 
men, you would count out ninety-nine to the first, 
then you would begin the second hundred, and so 
on. But what would you do with the thousandth 
pound '—give it to the tenth man, who would then 
have 101/. ; or give it to the first, to make up his 
100/.t Extending the principle, you may say 
that the baby born at the beginning of the century 
is born at the end of the last, so that he really is 
one year old on the day of his birth. 

The colloquial name of the century is evidently 


well-shaped heads and intelligent countenances are 
very rare amongst them. Occasionally the eye 
rests upon a cranium of a superior order—grand in 
outline and finely moulded ; the man belonging to 
it, no doubt, has a history, if it could only be got 
at. But the vast mass of heads and faces seem 
made and stamped by nature for criminal acts. 
| Such low, misshapen brows—such animal and sen- 
sual jaws—such cunning, reckless, or stupid looks 
—hardly seem to belong to anything than can by 
courtesy be called human. 


From the Examiner. 


THE DISTRESSED NEEDLEWOMEN. 





Tue letters published in the Morning Chronicle, 


the misleading point. We talk of the year“ eigh-| descriptive of the moral and physical condition of 
teen hundred and one,’’ and so forth; and then! the laboring population in our agricultural dis- 
the last year of the series, ‘nineteen hundred,” | tricts, have rendered generally apparent that which 
sounds as if it belonged to the new series ; whereas | was already known to the comparatively few who 
it only consummates the nineteenth century. The had made the subject matter for inquiry—that 
word ‘eighteen’? here belongs to the past, and |‘ our bold peasantry, their country’s pride,’’ are 
the current century is expressed only by the units | not exactly such as poets have sung and visiona- 
and tens in “ 49’ or ‘* 50”’—those are the years of | ries have dreamt of them, but that they are liv- 
the uncompleted nineteenth. To think that the) ing in a state of brutality disgraceful to the age, 
nineteenth century began with the year 1800, is as| and to a country which boasts of its civilization. 
much as to confound ** Solomon the son of David’’| Without stopping to inquire at whose door the 
with David himself.— Spectator. blame should chiefly be laid for this evil, it may 
istill be said that the poor people themselves are 
/not justly chargeable with it, but that the reproach 
/must be divided among the educated classes, 

Tuere is a certain monotony and family likeness including our governors spiritual and temporal, 
in the criminal countenance, which is at once repul- who have been contented to Jeave their less 
sive and interesting ; repulsive from its rugged out- | favored fellow-creatures in so horrid a condition 
lines, its brutal expression, its physical deformity ; | of ignorance and its attendant vices. 


interesting from the mere fact of that commonness | I 833 : ‘ndi 
of outward character ; the expression and the strue-| | *" the body politic, as in the human frame indi- 


ture and style of features being so unnaturally | Vidually, it is not possible for one of the members 
alike, as to suggest that there must be a common) to be diseased without destroying the healthfulness 
cause at work, to produce upon these faces so of the whole, and any attentive reader of the 
remarkable a result. What is this cause? Is it Jetters above alluded to, cannot have failed to 


mere habit of life? Intellectual pursuits, it is well | observe that the vices of the country add fearfully 
known, affect the character, even the material form | 


of the face ; why not criminal pursuits? No per-| - te weetebounens es road aide popelation. 

son can be long in the habit of seeing masses of | To this cause o clearly attributable salticse 
criminals together, without being struck with the large part of the distress which marks the con- 
sameness of their appearance. Ugliness has some dition of the class for whose supposed benefit so 
intimate connection with crime. No doubt, the| liberal a subscription is at this time being made. 
excitement, the danger, the alternate penalties and |], has been shown that in the metropolis there are 


excesses attached to the career of the criminal, | he fyund 120,000 more female than male inhab- 
make him ugly. A handsome face is a thing rarely . 


seen in a prison, and never in a person who has itants, such excess being called wes from the rural 
been a law-breaker from childhood. Well-formed | “istticts by the greater opportunities for employ- 
heads—round and massive, denoting intellectual) ment which are here to be found. With them 
power—may be seen occasionally in the jail; but| they bring the laxity of morals which is the result 
a pleasing, well-formed face, never. What does | of their country training; and failing, as many 
Thi ugliness of the prison-population indicate") among them must fail, to find immediate opportu- 
this—that the habit of crime becomes in a few | nities for honest employment, they find no shame 
years a fixed organism, which finds expression} . , = ; 

even in the external form. And is not such a fact," forming temporary connections which must, a 
full of morals? Does not every one feel how im-| St cases, cut them off from future success in 
portant it is—in the interests of society, in the| life. Svoner or later, and probably at no distant 
interests of the criminal himself—that he should date from their first formation, these connections 
be dealt with in the earliest stage of his career,| are broken off, frequently too in consequence of 
before the evil that is in him has had time to fix the contraction of another brutalizing habit—the 


itself in the organization, to grow fast in the ever-| WS . \ 
hardening granite? * * * addiction to gin. Thus thrown upon the world, 


A man who has not seen masses of men ina great the poor woman has no resource (being without 
prison cannot conceive how hideous the human ¢haracter or friends who can help her) but in 
countenance can become. Looking in the front of becoming the underling of the slopsellers’ ‘‘ un- 
these benches, one sees only demons. Moderately dertakers,’’ or in following a still more abandoned 





From Dixon’s London Prisons. 
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course than that which she has quitted ; and it is 
too much to be feared that of such unfortunates 
the larger part of the ‘‘ distressed needlewomen’”’ 
of this metropolis is composed. 

To remove such from the streets and garrets of 
London would be preductive to them of but doubt- 
ful good, while it would only prepare the way for 
probably—it might rather be said certainly—a 
fresh supply from the country, to run the same 
course of wretchedness. 

The only certain remedy for this evil would be 
to cut off the supply, and this can only be done by 
reforming the character of the rural population, 
one means for which would be found in rendering 
their country homes less squalid and miserable. 
The evil has been the growth of time, and so too 
must be the remedy. All that the government 
can do to hasten the cure is by imparting greater 
intelligence to the people ; and by the removal of 
all legislative obstructions—towards which much 
has already been done—to render possible the 
exercise of that intelligence. ‘To those among us 
who are favored by Providence with the ability to 
care for others, and especially to those who, de- 
riving princely incomes from the labor of the agri- 
cultural class, are more directly called upon to watch 
over their well-being, it should seem to be an im- 
perative daty to do all that lies within their power 
to remove this stigma from our land. They may 
be assured that not only will they reap the reward 
of mward satisfaction for any efforts they make to 
this end, but that their mere worldly interests must 
be benefited, through the moral and intellectual 
improvement of their humbler fellow-creatures. 





Sus-rosa.—The rites of hospitality are very 
ancient, and held to be sacred amongst all nations. 
To break bread with one, is considered as receiving 
a pledge of inviolable friendship. Judas’ having 
taken bread at Jesus’ hand greatly aggravated his 
treachery. If all who have heard of the term at 
the head of this article, had comprehended its ori- 
gin and meaning, much mischief and heart-burning 
amongst brethren would have been prevented. In- 
gratitude is the basest of sins, and the worst species 
of ingratitude is to misrepresent, betray, and injure 
those whose hospitalities we have shared. Language 
cannot be found adequate to express the enormity 
of an offence that consists in receiving kindness 
from the generous cutflowings of a warm-hearted 
family, and then to use such favors as an opportu- 
nity to injure and calumniate it. Let all, but espec- 
ially Christians, remember the meaning of sub-rosa. 
It is a term that now passes current as significant 
of secrecy. Its origin is in this wise : Among the 
Greeks the rose was consecrated t@ Hippocrates, 
the genius of silence; and either the rose or its 
figure was placed upon the ceiling of their dining- 
rooms, implying that whatever was done therein 
should be kept from the public. It was done sub-rosa. 
—N. O. Presb. 


Go-setweens.—There is perhaps not a more 
odious character in the world than that of a go-be- 
tween—by which I mean ¢hat creature who carries 
to the cars of one neighbor every injurious observa- 
ion that happens to drop from the mouth of another. 
Such a person is the slanderer’s herald, and is al- 








SUB-ROSA.—MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


together more odious than the slanderer himself, 
By his vile officiousness, he makes that poison ef- 
fective which else would be inert ; for three fourths 
of the slanderers in the world would never injure 
their object, except by the malice of go-betweens, 
who, under the mask of double friendship, act the 
part of double traitors. — W. Episcopalian. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A cuapet exists in Red Lion Square, London, in which 
thrice on every Sunday the service of the Church of Eng- 
land is performed and a sermon preached, by signs, for 
the deaf and dumb.—Calendar. 


Exectric Lignt.—A curious and melancholy fact con- 
nected with the electric light has just been communicated 
tous. A gentleman, near Waltham Abbey, experiment- 
ing with the electric light a few days ago, having an 
incised wound on his Jeft hand, touched the conductor, a 
copper wire, and — afterwards experienced an irrita- 
tion, which immediately spread in inflammation to the 
arm. The arm became immensely swollen, and large 
tumors appeared all over the body and limbs. Some of 
the tumors were opened, and every means resorted to for 
the purpose of checking the poison, but without avail. 
We learn that the unfortunate patient lies without the 
least hope of recovery.— London Mining Journal. 


Tue latest literary announcements in London, comprise 
the following seeliies : Dr. Johnson, his Religious Life 
and Death, by the author of Dr. Hookwell ; Anecdotes of 
London and its Celebrities, by Jesse; Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, during 24 years in the East, with 50 plates; Au- 
tonina, or the Fall of Rome, by Wilkie Collins ; Essays 
by Henry Rogers, from the Edinburgh Review ; A Gen- 
eral oclesiosicnl Dictionary, by Rev. E. H. Landon ; 
Women of France during the 17th century, by Julia Kav- 
anagh ; Railway Economy, or the Modern Art of Transfer, 
by Dr. Lardner; An Autumn in Sicily, with Plates ; The 
Comedy of Dante, newly translated by Bannermann ; 
Spring Tide, or the Angler and his Friends, by Akerman ; 
Conversations of Goethe with Eckerman, translated by 
Oxenford, &€.—New York Post. 


Santa ANNA anv unis Wire.—In a letter from Dr. 
Foote to the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, written from 
Jamaica, and dated in December last, the following pas- 
sage occurs :— 

‘*The handsomest house, externally, I have seen in 
Kingston, or its environs, and the most Vike a gentleman’s 
mansion within, according to northern notions, is the one 
occupied by General Santa Anna, about two miles out of 
town, on a road affording a charming drive. I saw it and 
its occupant by accident last Sunday evening. I was 
riding with the attorney-general of the island, to whom 
Iam greatly indebted for his kind and courteous atien- 
tions, when, as we drew near a house of good size and 
arte, surrounded by grounds nicely kept, he asked me if 
I knew Santa Anna. On my replying in the negative, he 
inquired if 1 would like to see him ; and almost without 
waiting for an answer, turned in the open gateway, and 
up the broad road to the door. On alighting we were 
ushered into a large drawing-room, neatly furnished, and 
in a few moments Santa Anna, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter, joined us. I was disappointed in bis 
appearance. He is taller and stouter than I had sup- 
posed, and there is much grace and even dignity in his 
carriage. His manner was bland and courteous, but 
grave. Our intercourse was confined to the merest com- 
mon-places, for he had but little English and I less Span- 
ish atcommand. Madame Santa Anna, of whose beauty 
I had often heard, is worthy all the encomiums she has 
received. Her figure is exquisitely moulded, plump to 
the extremest point consistent with perfect health, grace 
of motion, pod symmetry. Her complexion is of the 
cool opaque white, pecviiar, I believe, to the thorough- 
bred Spanish} woman. If her eyes, which are black and 
sparkling, were a trifle larger, and relieved by a slightly 
increased depth of shade, so as to correspond more 
strictly to the classical outline of her head and face, she 
would be one of the most beautiful women I have seen. 
She speaks English very well, and her manner is exceed- 


ingly lady-like, frank, and gracious.” 

A centLeman of London, writing by a late steamer to 
a friend in this country, incidentally says :— 

“Tam old enough to have witnessed the burning of the 
Ihave also witnessed occurrences in my own 


Bastile. 
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country, in the year 1779, and (what I may not have told 
you when last I'saw you, for fear you might have thought 
me one of a nation of barbarians) I recollect the time 
when people used to be burnt in London by judicial sen- 
tence! True as I am now writing to you, on the 18th of 
March, 1789, my fifteenth birth-day, 1 saw a_ person 
walked up to the stake alive, fagots put round him, and 
burnt ; and for what? For coining, or, as it was called 
in the law phrase of the day, ‘petty treason.’ No won- 
der you Yankees disclaim us for your progenitors. But 
let me add, as a salvo for my country, that in the follow- 
ing session of Parliament, 1790, this punishment was 
abolished, so that I probably saw the last victim of our 
then humane code. 
will believe me when I tell them this. 


four months ago, would not believe it till he had satis- 


fied himself of the fact from the official record. And | 


lest you, too, should be pricking up your ears, let me 
assure you it is a plain, unvarnished, veritable tale.” 


Arter hearing long arguments, and “taking time to | 


deliberate,” the Judge of the Blackburn County Court has 
decided that domestic cats are valuable property, and are 
not to be killed with impunity. A cat belonging to Mr. 
Marsden, a farmer, was shot by a gainekeeper, though he 
had been expressly warned not to destroy it. Counsel 
for the keeper quoted ancient cases from the Year-books 
to the effect that cats are fere natura, and worse than 
valueless. The judge gave 2s. 6d. damages. 


Tue following is a comparative list of the productions 
of the French press in 1843 and 1s49— 


In 1849. In 1848. 


Works in all languages, dead and living, 7,378 7,234 
‘ 








Engravings and lithographic prints, . . 672 1,055 
Musical compositions, ......... 226 257 
8,276 8,546 


being a balance in favor of 1848 of 270. In the above 
account are not included the daily and other journals. 
—Morning Chronicle. 


In clearing out the ballast of the Enterprise and In- 
vestigator, on their return from the Arctic regions, several 
pieces of limestone were found, composed mostly of in- 
numerable shells and minute fishes and skeletons of sea 
animals in a petrified state. Other portions of the lime- 
Stone contain perfect specimens of petrified moss and a 
few petrifactions of the ground willow, the largest plant 
of the Arctic regions, similar in appearance to the 
branches of the stunted heath of the North of Scotland, 
only a beautiful willow-green color, with a willow-shaped 
leaf. Several of the officers of the garrison have selected 
the best specimens of these fragments of rocks from the 
Arctic regions, with the intention of preserving them. 
—Times Correspondence. 


At Marylebone Police Office, on Monday, Mr. W. 
Johnson, the Secretary to the Royal College of Chemis- 


try, called the magistrate’s attention to the very baneful | 
practice of throwing salt upon snow in the streets: the | 


“freezing mixture” thus formed is 22° below zero; the 
freezing brine penetrates the hoots and shoes of passen- 
gers, and keeps them unhealthily damp for days. Mr. 
roughton thanked Mr. Johnson for his public caution, 
but said he had no legal power to prevent the practice. 


Tue “ Venice Gazette” contains a notification inform- 
ing the inhabitants that Field-Marshal Radetzky, being 
apprized of the excellent behavior of the people of Venice, 
has directed that they shall be henceforward permitted to 
go out at any time of the night. 


Tue “ Lloyd” of Vienna states, for a year past a journal 
has been published, in manuscript, under the designation 
of the ‘‘ Aurora,” in the madhouse of Graetz, (Styria,) by 
some of the patients, aided by the chief medical man. 


Ar Valladolid, as soon as the father of the King Con- 
sort of Spain received the news of the queen's being in 
the family-way, he directed a magnificent religious so- 
lemnity to be celebrated in honor of ‘‘ Our Lady of Ex- 
pectation,” at which all the authorities and an immense 
concourse of people assisted. 


Ar Raab the Jews have been prohibited from the pur- 
chase of houses. In the district of Sandec, in Galicia, 
the municipal authorities have menaced with a fine of 50 
; a. any Christian householder who lets lodgings to a 

ew. 





Hardly anybody of the present day | 
Our own Lord | 
Chief Justice Denman, when told of it some three or | 


Tue new word invented by M. Thiers, for the inten- 
tions alleged to be those of Louis Napoleon for his per- 
sonal aggrandizement, is Soulouquerie (a significant allu- 
sion to his Itnperial Majesty of Haiti.) 


A pampucet from the pen of Dr. Palacky, the leader of 
the ultra-Czech party, advocating the federative system 
instead of that of centralization, which forms the basis 
of the constitution of March, had caused a great sensa- 
tion in the political world of Austria, 





M. pe Lamartine is expected at his residence in 
Paris. His health being improved, he will soon, it is 
said, resume his place in the Legislative Assembly. 


Ar Vienna, on the 27th, a sentinel fired at and killed a 
medical student, who bad refused in insulting terms to 
cease smoking his cigar, in obedience to the sentinel’s 
order, 


| Moore the poet is in the enjoyment of good health, 
physical and intellectual, at his cottage at Sloperton ; he 
is not living in more than the ordinary retirement in 
which he has passed the last seven or eight years of his 
life.—-Art Journal. 


Tue Lords of the Admiralty have fixed upon a site for 
a monument to the late Sir John Barrow, on the Hill of 
| Hoad, near his native cottage. 


Ir appears that there are 28,000,000 spindles at work in 
the world. Out of these, England, including the United 
Kingdom, commands a force of 17,500,000; America, 
with all her competition, 2,000,000; Russia about the 
same number ; France, 3,000,000 ; and Belgium consider- 
ably less than any of the three. 


Tue “Chelmsford Chronicle” says, that most of the 
burial clubs in Essex have been broken up since the recent 
proceedings showed the crimes they might instigate. 


Capratn Bainonince, of the Royal Engineers, in a let- 
ter to the “‘ Times,” earnestly advocates the use of heavy 
charges of gunpowder in blowing up the ice, as a means 
of extricating the vessels now going on the Arctic expedi- 
tion, when they shall be inclosed by it. 


Mapame Sontac 1n A Snow-prirt.—On the morn- 
ing of Dec. 27th, Madame Sontag and party left Glas- 
gow for Aberdeen to attend a morning concert on the 
following day. All went well till the train reached 
Glammis, when a greater depth of snow was experienced, 
and thence to Lasvence-kick the speed was materially 
retarded. At Middleton-bridge, about a mile or a mile 
and a half further on, the engine ran into a cutting filled 
with snow to the depth of six feet, and then became com- 
pletely immovable. At this time, five in the afternoon, 
the blast was most fierce and cutting, carrying the drift 
from the fields into the hollow of the railway, and rapidly 
burying the carriages. The situation, as may be im- 
agined, was anything but agreeable for the passengers. 
A consultation having been held with the guard and 
| driver, Mr. Wood determined to leave the train and en- 
deavor to reach Laurence-kirk on foot. This, with the 
assistance of two guides, he happily accomplished, al- 
| though the strength of the wind and the depth of the 
| snow brought them several times to a standstill. Aid 
having been procured, and a basket of provisions got 
ready, the party again started for the imbedded train. 
The wind being now in their faces, the task hecame more 
difficult, as well as dangerous, but by avoiding the road 
and taking through the fields, from which the snow had 
been partially dislodged, the train was once more reached 
at half-past seven. The question was now whether it 
was possible to remove the ladies from the carriages, and 
gain the summit of the cutting. Madame Sontag with 
undaunted energy at once determined to attempt it, and 
descended from the carriage. Men were sent on before 
to make a track, when Madame Sontag, after great exer- 
tion and several falls, reached the level ground. There 
the blast became quite blinding; but Madame Sontag 
having covered her head with a cloak, was soon supporte 
through the fields and over the fences, to the house of Mr, 
Wilson, a most hospitable farmer, where, along with 
Count Rossi, Signor F. Lablache, Signor Calzolari, and 
Signor Piatti, she remained all night. Mr. Wood, with 
some others of the party, again faced the blast, and 
reached Laurence-kirk in safety, although much worn. 
Between Drumlithie and Middleton-bridge there were 
five engines and four trains all fast. Next morning the 
snow had so completely filled the cutting as to bury the 
carriages.—Caledonian Mercury. 
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TestimontaL To Dr. Dick.—lIn addition to 
former acknowledgments we have received from 
M.S., New York, $5; from Geo. L. Ditson, Esq., 
the price of a copy of ‘* Circassia,’’ $1.50 ; from 
** Springfield, 13 Feb.,’? $5—making $11.50— 
which we have sent to Mr. Burritt. This makes 
our collection $30.50, to begin with. We copy 
from the Philadelphia Ledger the following : 


A few months ago the pecuniary embarrassments 
of Dr. Dick, the Christian philosopher, were re- 
ferred to in the Ledger, his friend, Elihu Burritt, 
Esq., having made an appeal in his behalf for 
assistance to the American public, who have been 
so largely the gainers by his literary labors. The 
article which appeared in the Ledger was enclosed 
to Dr. Dick by a friend in this city, Dr. J. A. El- 
kinton, which elicited the following reply, con- 
firmatory of the original statement respecting the 
situation of Doctor D.’s financial affairs, and com- 
municating some interesting information respecting 
the sale and compensation of his principal works. 
The letter was not intended for publication, but, as 
the circumstances of the author have already been 
publicly alluded to, we see no impropriety in pre- 
senting to the readers of the Ledger a correct state- 
ment of the facts. The letter is quite an interesting 
one, and we commend it to the perusal of the 
readers of the Ledger, who all, no doubt, sympathize 
strongly with the misfortunes which have fallen 
upon this eminently good and useful man : 


“ Broughty Ferry, near Dundee, 9th Jan., 1850. 

** My pear Sir :—I was favored a few days ago 
with your very kind and friendly letter of the 12th 
December, 1849, and return my grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the good opinion you express in regard to 
my character and writings, and for the friendly and 
generous intentions with which you are animated. 

** The extract from ‘ The Ledger,’ which is pre- 
fixed to your letter, is partly true, though rather 
strongly expressed. My income for several years 
past has been very limited, not much exceeding 
£40 per annum; and I have been subjected of late 
years to several pecuniary burdens and bodily afflic- 
tions. About seven years ago, my daughter and 
her husband died, in the prime of life, within thir- 
teen days of each other, leaving an orphan family 
of five children, two sons and three daughters—the 
chief part of whose maintenance and education de- 
volved on me. ‘Two of the girls were, about three 
vears ago, admitted into John Watson’s Institution, 
Kdinburgh,where they are maintained and educated ; 
but when they attain the age of thirteen or fourteen, 
they return again to me. Besides, I have an aged 
infirm sister, without the means of subsistence, who 
has been maintained by us for seven years past. 
Last spring I was long confined to bed by a danger- 
ous disorder, which at first seemed to baffle all the 
efforts of my medical attendants; but, through the 
goodness of God, | gradually recovered during the 
summer and autumn months. Within those five or 
six weeks, however, I was subjected to a painful 
surgical operation on my breast, from which a large 
tumor was extracted. At present, however, thanks 
to God, I am in a pretty moderate state of health 
and mental vigor. 

** About three years ago, on the suggestion of 
certain respectable gentlemen, I presented a me- 
morial to Lord John Russell for 4 small pension 
from the fund allotted to authors, &c., with recom- 
mendations from Lord Duncan, Lord Kennaurd, G. 








Duncan, M. P. for Dundee, and about a dozen other 
official gentlemen, but no answer of any description 
was ever made to it. 

‘** About two or three months ago, a respectable 
gentleman from England paid me a visit, and, in 
the course of conversation, allusions happened to be 
made to the memorial sent to Lord John Russell. 
He requested a copy of it, which I afterwards sent 
to his address. Soon after, a paragraph appeared 
in the Atheneum, partly founded on the statements 
given in the memorial, which was soon copied into 
several other London journals. In this way my 
circumstances were, in some measure, laid open 
to the public, otherwise I should scarcely have 
thought of expressing anything on the subject. 

‘** My publications, though profitable enough to 
the British publishers, have produced to me a com- 
paratively small degree of compensation. For the 
entire copyright of ‘ The Christian Philosopher,’ 
which has passed through more than ten large edi- 
tions, of 1500 and 2000 copies each, 1 received only 
£120. The price, till lately, was kept up to eight 
shillings per copy ; and therefore, I presume, that, 
by this time, the publisher must have cleared, on 
this work alone, about £2000. For the copyright 
of ‘ The Philosophy of a Future State,’ which has 
passed through at least five large editions, I received 
only £80, and a few copies, &c., &e. From 
America I received two or three sums for transinit- 
ting corrected sheets as they came from the press. 
For the ‘ Sidereal Heavens,’ 1 received from New 
York, from Messrs. Harper, £80, and for the 
‘ Practical Astronomer,’ £50 ; and from my worthy 
friend, Mr. Biddle, of Philadelphia, £20, for a small 
work entitled ‘The Atmosphere.’ This gentle- 
man, likewise, a considerable time ago, sent me 
$60, when he published my Essay on Covetous- 
ness, although he was under no obligation to do so. 
These are about all the sums I received from 
America ; but these, and the other sums to which | 
allude, have been spread over a period of about 
twenty-six years. 

** But to come to the main point alluded to in your 
letter. I return you many thanks for your kind and 
liberal intentions, and I feel no hesitation in stating 
that a small addition to my income would be highly 
acceptable ; it would free my mind from worldly 
and perplexing cares—would procure me some 
comforts I have not hitherto enjoyed, and make the 
remainder of my pilgrimage a little more smooth and 
equable than it has hitherto been. It would enable 
me to give my grand-children such an education as 
I would wish, and to provide a little for their future 
wants. It would cheer the heart of my beloved 
partner, who is of a delicate constitution, and per- 
haps rendered more so by assiduous attentions to the 
young, and watching over the sick bed of the aged 
and infirm, having had no servant for a considerable 
time past. 

** Wishing you all happiness, comfort through 
life, hope in the prospect of death, and an abundant 
entrance, at last, into the everlasting kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour, I am, my dear sir, yours 
most sincerely. ‘THomas Dick.’ 


Amusements.—At page 332 of No. 300 is an 
excellent article upon what amusements are law- 
ful, which we copied from the great organ of our 
Methodist brethren, the Christian Advocate. It 
was in the shape of a letter from an uneasy Chris- 
tian gentleman to the editors of that paper, with 
the answer of the editors appended to it. In 
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this answer they agreed with their correspondent 
in some respects, and in others disagreed—and 
held to the doctrine that circumstances ought to be 
taken into consideration. For instance, they only 
disapprove of skating when the ice is thin. 

Now our part is an exceedingly humble one. 
We copy good advice from other papers, but rarely 
attempt to give any of our own. But as soon as 
No. 300 was published, a young gentleman called 
to complain that we were too strict about amuse- 
ments. As he is rather a wild young man, (that 
is, he wears a moustache,) we suspected he was 
turning us into an amusement, and thought no 
more of it. But here has been a very solid, ju- 
dicious, and elderly gentleman, who comes to say 
how entirely he agrees with our opinions against 
checkers, dominos, ninepins, and ‘‘ others of kin.” 
We assured him that he did us too much credit, 
and that we would hasten to give the honor more 
explicitly to whom it was due. ‘‘ Nay, nay,” 
said he, ‘‘ let it alone—you need n’t be ashamed 
of it. I’dbe willing to father it myself.’’—Then 
we asked a young lady if she thought the article 
was so printed as to look like our opinion. 
‘* Why, certainly,’ said she, ‘‘I so understand 
it.”’"—** No,”’ we said, ‘‘ we took it all from the 
Christian Advocate.’’-—‘‘ It’s of no use talking,” 
she replied, ‘‘ don’t tell me that you did not 
write that against skating on thin ice. If you 
copied it from the Christian Advocate, you wrote 
it for that paper.’’—'The case seems hopeless, but 
indeed we did n't write it. 





Wittiam Penn ano Puncu.—There are some 
foolish verses in this number from a person in 
London, named Punch. We copied them to 
amuse some of the young people. While it is 
true that the ‘‘ Society of Friends’’ looks to George 
Fox and Robert Barciay as exponents of its doc- 
trines, rather than to William Penn, yet it is im- 
portant to that society, as to all other lovers of 
mankind, that the Founder of Pennsylvania should 
be vindicated from the charges made against him 
by Macaulay. It is said that this has been effect- 
ually done in a late pamphlet by Mr. Foster, 
which we have not seen. 

As for this Punch, living in the vortex of Lon- 
don, he has not had a good opportunity of seriously 
considering this subject. 
have him alongside of us (if he could keep stil] 
for an hour and a half) in a Silent meeting, such 
as we used to have nearly forty years ago, when 


we spent a happy year at school in Haddon- 
field, N. J. 





Tue ‘“ Florence Telegraph” is a weekly paper 
printed at Albany, by S. Myers, for and in behalf of 
a band of colored people who have united to form 
a settlement in the township of Florence, Oneida 


We should like to| 


{ 


the settlement much better. 
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Smith. The paper is well in its way, but we like 
If our people of 
African blood had a little more true self-respect 
they would abandon the cities and villages, where 
they now herd as menials, and go back into the new 
country, form settlements there by themselves, and 
show the world their fitness for freedom by becom- 
ing true freemen. ‘They might club their means 
and buy a whole county in lowa or Michigan, each 
man owning what he paid for, but under a general 
agreement to sell only fo men of their own race, and 
to those at just prices, (not land speculators,) so as 
to have the county settled entirely by colored men 
and freeholders, who must then of course fill its 
honors. Such a colony would do more for the 
race than any amount of ill-directed philanthropy. 
—Trilune. 

Dear Mr. Greely, would it not be better for 
them to let their light shine before men, than tc 
go away into the wilderness ? 

We especially object to the creation of an aris- 
tocracy, which is openly avowed as one of the 
objects of such a settlement. This should be 
resisted at once. 





Barnapsas Bates, Ese.—We do not know 
from which of the New York papers the following 
was taken, but copy it with the expression of 
our hearty assent and willingness to cooperate. 
And we desire to express a share of the public 
thanks to another zealous laborer in this good 
work, Mr. Joshua Leavitt. 


Among the persons removed from the New York 
Custom-house, is Barnabas Bates, Esq., the Amer- 
ican **Rowland Hill.’’ Partly as a compliment to 
him, but more for the public advantage, it is pro- 
posed to give him a salary which shall enable him 
to devote his whole energies to the promotion of 
cheap postage under the direction of the Cheap 
Postage Association. No fitter man could be 
selected. By his volunteer labors in time past, he 
has shown that his heart is in the work ; and hav- 
ing had much experience in connection with the 
Post-Office establishment, (not to speak of his 
talents and address,) he is eminently qualified for 
the undertaking. We hope the suggestion will be 
earried into effect. 





‘* We did not expect so dignified a publication 
as Littell’s Living Age would take from our col- 
umns the biography of Fredrika Bremer, by Mary 
Howitt, and publish it without credit.’’—Godey's 
Lady's Book. 

We never saw the article in the Lady’s Book, 
but copied it, as we found it. in some newspaper 
where it was published without credit. And yet 
there was something by which we knew that it 
was not original in the newspaper, and supposed 
it came from some English paper. We are very 
sorry, and give the credit now. 

Our readers will have observed that we are very 








Co.—we believe on lands given them by Gerritt 





| careful on this point. 
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Four copies for .  . 920 00. 
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Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1249, handsome} bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
tur sale at forty dollars. 

Any volume smy be had separately at two dollars, 
hound, or a dollar and & haif in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
eahance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
gvod style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
[far ene there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
v umes, 





Agencies.— We aie sesirons of making arrangements 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work- and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 
Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspa 
postage, (i} cts.) We adc the definition alluded to :— 
A newspaper is ‘‘any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of net more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parte.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five heron 4 numbers. In this s it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher und 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Or all the Peslodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Euro} 


has ap to ™e to be the most useful. 


Wasninaton, 27 Dec., 1845. 
and in this country, this 


It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind ig 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 





J. Q. ADAMS. 








